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Apiary of the Agricultural School, Kutais in the Caucasus. Kutais is 
the Ancient ‘‘Colchis.’’— See Editorial. 
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‘**When we receive your Honey 
Return mail brings your Money ”’ 


The Fred W, Muth Co. 


GET SERVICE LIKE THIS MAN 





Septemb 








FRIEND MUTH:—Your letter with check for $146 20 for wax has been received, 


We Want Immediately! 


LAKE CITY, MICH, MAY sth, to17. 


3 ; Thanks. [do believe you beat them all when 
it comes to quick returns for goods shipped you. [ may have some more wax to sell after we get our cappings melted. 
Yours truly, [SIGNED] ELMER HUTCHINSON. 


Extracted Honey 





who have Fancy and Number One Comb.Honey write us at once. 


BEESW AX 





We buy all grades of Extracted Honey. Iargeor small lots. Send sample and price. If priceis right, we will buy. Partie 
We will buy from 4) to 50 carloads this season. 


OLD COMBS 





Send us your Beeswax. We pay highest market prices, and 


send you our check the same day shipment is received. old comb 


Make some spare money from the wax rendered from your 
nb We wili render it, charging only 5 cents per pound for 
rendering, and pay you best market prices for the wax rendered. 


Shipping Cases for Comb Honey 





ready for buyers. 


We are prepared to ship you the same day order is received any number of shipping cases. 
Send your order in now before our supply is exhausted. We sell Lewis Beeware. 
aa aa 


Several carloads are here now 





We remit the same day your ongat arrives. 
ry us 


house to send your shipments to. 





‘‘ The house the bees built’ 


204 Walnut St., 





Read the letter above and be convinced that this is the 






Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 9 ccnmmmmmmmmmnsmmne® 








QUEENS 


q Our September SPECIAL PRICE on un- 
tested leather-colored and Golden Queens--- 


a bargain never offered to the American bee- 
keeper before--- 


Price on l1to 10 Queens, 60 cts. each 


llto 25 Queens, 55 cts. each 
™ 26 to 100 Queens, 50 cts. each 
** 100 to 1000 Queens, 48 cts. each 


@ Safe delivery. If not satisfied, return Queens and get your 
money back. The Root Company, The American Bee Journal, 


Dadant & Sons, any mercantile agency, and others will tell you 
who we are. 


The Penn Company 


PENN, MISSISSIPPI 








A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS YOUR PERPLEXING QUESTION 
‘First Lessons in Beekeeping,” 


written by will undoubtedly be answered in the new bee 
the editor of this magazine, is intended pri- book, “Dr. Miller’s Thousand Answers.”’ For 
marily for the use of beginners in beekeeping. beginner and veteran alike. Not intended to 
You should have it. Price, postpaid, $1, or replace other bee books, but to supplement 
clubbed with the American Bee Journal, one them. Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with the 
year for $1.75. American Bee Journal one year, both $1.75. 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


BEES 


If you are thinking of buying bees this 
spring. we would be pleased to hear from 
you. We furnish full and nucleus colonies, 
bees by the pound, and queens. 

A strong colony of Italian bees with a 
tested Italian queen, in a new 8-frame dove- 
tail hive, complete with super, for $11.00 
Tested Italian queens, $1.50. Untested, $1.10. 

Our catalog of bee supplies, honey jars, 
and everything a beekeeper uses, mailed 
upon request. 


Il. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York 


Home Apiary: Glen Cove, L. I. 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS ! 


We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. 
Send for our 68 page catalog. Our prices 
will interest you. 

The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 


1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo. 








BEE-SUPPLIES 


Let Us Figure With You 


We know we can satisfy you on price and 
quality. Write for catalog, 


Cc. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 
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3 a 
oultry Supplies 

Poultry supplies of all kinds, best 
sutomatic grain feeders, fountains, 
‘sed troughs, dry mash hoppers, bone 
mills, exhibition and shipping coops, 
leg bands, shell, grit, bone, meat, 
foods, and remedies ANYTHING YOU 
WANT. Also Pigeon, Kennel and Bee 
Supplies. Circular free. 


Eureka Supply House 
Box B-403, - Aurora, Illinois 








PATENTED 


WRIGHT’S FRAME-WIRING DEVICE 


Most rapid in use. Saves cost of machine 
inoneday. Tighter wires, no kinks, nosore 
hands. Price, $2.50, postpaid in U.S. A. 


G. W. Wright Company, Azusa, Calif. 





Gray Caucasians 
Early breeders ; ‘great honey 


7 

gatherers ; cap beautifully white, 

great comb’ builders ; very pro- 

lific ; gentle ; hardy ; geod win 

terers. Untested, $1.00. Select 

untested, $1.25. Tested, $1.50 
R Select Tested, $2.00. The best 

all-purpose bee. 


H. W. FULMER, Point Pleasant, Pa. 





FILMS DEVELOPED 


All roll films developed for 10 @ 
% cents. We return them the same @ 


5 day. Everything in the KODAK S 

5 Line. Send for catalog. 

® Ff. M. ALEXANDER 
Atlantic, lowa 








Our Fighting Men Need Smokes! | 


Sends a big pack- Keeps a Soldier 
25c age of tebaces $1 happy for a month 
Help us to send little packages of happiness to 
our “Sammies” in the trenches and our “Jack- 
ies” with the fleet. They are risking their lives 
for our sakes. Do what you can to make them 
comfortable—they crave and need tobacco. Ev- 
ry cent contributed goes for tobacco. 


““Our Boys in France Tobacco 


2 th St. ” Endorsed by War 
Mow? eS Fund and Navy Depts. 


RES SPA SSS SIN 
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NEW BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


In 1878 the original direct draft 
bee smoker was invented and pat- 
ented by Mr. T. F. Bingham, of 
Michigan. Mr. Bingham manufac- 
tured the Bingham Smoker and 
Bingham Honey Knife for nearly 
thirty-five years, and in 1912 becom- 
ing a very old man, we purchased 
this business and joined it to our 
established business of beekeepers’ 
supplies and general beeware. Those 
who knew Mr. Bingham will join us 
in saying that he was one of the 
finest of men, and it gives us much 

leasure to help perpetuate his name 
in the beekeeping industry. 

Bingham Smokers have been improved 
from time to time, are now the finest on 
the market, and for nearly forty years 
have been the standard in this and many 
foreign countries. For sale by all dealers 


in bee supplies or direct from the manu- 
facturers. 


Smoke ro 4inch stove....28 oz. $1.25 
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Doctor, 34-inch stove........... 260z. 85 
Two larger sizes in copper extra 
Conqueror, 3-inch stove......... 230Z. .75 
Little Wonder, 24-inch stove..160z. .50 
Hinged cover on the two larger sizes, 





postage extra. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Bingham Honey Uncapping Knives 
With New Cold Handle 


We are furnishing the same quality steel, best money can buy, thin-bladed 
knives that Mr. Bingham manufactured years ago. The old timers all re- 
member these knives and many are writing in as Mr. Volstad in the following 
letters. The substitutes offered by oth- 
ers have not given the satisfaction de- 
sired. 

Lyle, Minn., June 21, 1917. 
4. G. Woodman Co. 

Gentlemen: Have you the thin, good working 
uncapping knives we used to get about 20 years 
ago and that worked to perfection? 

‘ K. H. Vousrap. 

We sent an 8Y% and 10-inch knife and 
received the following letter: 

Lyle, Minn July 5, 1917. 








A. G. Woodman Co. 

Gentlemen: Knives received; glad you sent 
them at once. They are just what I want and 
have been looking for, but did not know where to 
get them. K. H. Votsrap. 

Many of the most extensive honey producers insist on the Genuine Bing- 
ham Knives. Mr. N. E. France, of Platteville, Wis., gave us a fine unsolicited 
testimonial on the steam heated Bingham knife, too long for this space. 
Present prices are: 10-inch knives, 85 cents each; -8%-inch knives, 75 cents 
each. Steam heated knives, with tubing, $2.50 each. Postage extra. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Tin Honey Packages 


YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE if you do not ask for our Low Prices on 
Friction Top Pails and Cans. We are Saving money for car load buyers 
and others of smaller lots. Why not you? 


Our three-year contract is enabling us to make prices considerably under 
general market quotations. Let us hear from you, specifying your wants. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Postpaid 


Dr. Miller’s Thousand Answers ‘3\3: 
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THE GUARANTEE THAT MADE “falcon” 
Bee Supplies Possible 


The “falcon” GUARANTEE. Every hive, every super, every crate of sections, every pound foundation 

every article,and every queen leaving the “falcon” plant goes out with our “absolute satisfaction or money 

| back” guarantee. For more than a third of a.century we have stood behind everything we sell. If anything is 
| wrong or not just what you thought it would be, we’ll appreciate it if you write us, and we'll make it absolutely right | 


at our expense. Our satisfied customers are to be found everywhere and are our best advertisement. “Once a cus- 
_ tomer always a customer,” is synonymous with the name 4 falcon” 











The beekeepers’ past experience when “short” should have taught him that it’s a “wise move” to get hives. 
sections and supplies ready in the next two months. We will be glad to quote on “falcon” supplies if you will 
send us an approximate list of what you will require for the coming season. 

Red Catalog, Postpaid Dealers Everywhere ‘Simplified Beekeeping,’’ Postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Falconer, New York 


Where the good bee-hives come from 









































SN ZN ZN LNA “Ss 
y 
NOTICE 
‘ HONEY WANTED HONEY - 
é Do not forget when your crop of honey is ready for sale to send us a sample, y 
‘ state your lowest price, and also how it is put up. We are in the market for unlimited ‘ 
quantities, and will pay cash onarrival. Let us hear from you before selling your crop. > 
y 
4 Cc. H. W. Weber & Company 
‘4 7 s 7 aa 
( 2146 Central Ave., . Cincinnati, Ohio 
4 











3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS 


Tennessee-Bred Queens LSE? 


That fill the super quick with honey nice 
and thick. They have won a world wide 
reputation for honey gathering, hardiness 


e . ° and gentleness. Untested, 4oc; 6, $2.25; 12, 
45 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing | Ha sities tAriaanamee 
° S. D. CHEATHAM & CO. 
Breed 3-Band Italians Only Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


The apiaries for queens of dependable quality 











Nov. 1 to May1 








Mayrto Juner Junerto July1 July 1 to Nov. 1 


I 6 12 I 6 12 I 6 2 i 8 6 12 


Untested...ccose- $1.50 $ 7.50 $1350 | $1.25 $ 6,50 $11.50 | $1.00 §$ 5.00 9.00 | $ .75 $4.00 $ .75 POULTRY, FRUIT, BEE $i 50 
Select Untested.. 2.00 8.50 15.00 | 1.50 7.50 13.50 | 1.25 6.50 12.00} 1.00 §.00 9.00 PAPER COMBINATION Ps 


PONOB cceccccscas 2.50 13.50 25.00 | 2.00 10.50 18.50 | 1.75 9.00 17.00/ 1.50 8.00 15.00 





| 8 Poultry and Fruit are allied pursuits for 

S lect Tested.... 3.00 16.50 30.00 | 2.75 15.00 27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.00 | 2.00 10.00 18.00 | the beekeeper. Here is a special combina- 
Vit a ee SS ee ees $$ $$ __._._. . _£_....... | tion of three papers which gives excellent 
Nuclei (no queen) r fr., $1.50; 2 fr., $2.15; 3 fr., $2.75; 4 fr., $3.50; pure 3-band Italians. at ee a 
Select queen wanted, add price. American Poultry Advocate............. _ .50 


American Bee Journal...............see0- $1.00 
Our price for all three for one year is only 


Capacity of yard, 5000 queens a year $1.50. Or if you want two poultry papers 
: Select queen tested for breeding, $5.00 add 2sc to the above offer and get your 


choice of the following one year: 

* Reliable Poultry Journal, Poultry Success 
The very best queen tested for breeding, $10.00 | american Poultry World. Big Four Poultry 
Journal, Poultry Tribune, Poultry Item. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. Send all orders to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 
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Nov. 1 to May 1 May 1 to June 1 
1 6 12 1 6 12 1 


$1.50 


Untested - - - $ 7.50 $13.50 | $1.25 $ 6.50 $11.50 | $1.00 

Select untested - - - | 2.00 8.50 15.00| 1.50 7.50 13.50 | 1.25 

Tested é - . - 2.50 13.50 25.00} 2.00 10.50 18.50 | 1.75 

Select tested - a - - 3.00 16.50 30.00 | 2.75 15.00 27.00| 2.50 
Select queen tested for breeding, $5.00. - 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


Read a few reports of big yields from single colonies of this gentle strain of Goldens: 
Mo., 264 pounds of extracted honey; J. M. Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn., 250 pounds of extracted honey; L. C. McCarty, 
Nampa, Idaho, 250 pounds of comb honey; Fred Dury, Unionville, Mo., 374 pounds of comb and extracted honey. 

I guarantee safe arrival (U. S. and Canada), purity of mating and satisfaction. Write for circular. 


—Prices of Queens— 


June lto July 1 


The very best queen tested for breeding, $10.00 


BEN G. DAVIS, Spring Hill, 


H. E. Bartz, Keytesville, 


July 1 to Nov. 1 
6 12 1 6 12 


$ 5.00 $9.00 $ .75 $ 4.00 $ 7.50 
6.50 12.00 | 1.00 5.00 9.00 
9.00 17.00, 1.50 8.00 15.00 
13.50 25.00 | 2.00 10.00 18.00 


Tennessee 




















FOREHAND’S QUEENS 


15 LBS. -%j Which Colony is Yours, Mr. Beekeeper? (t= 15°188. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS 
GET A GOOD QUEEN 


One that will keep the hive chock-full of bees at all times, make the biggest yields of 
honey, stingless, and look the prettiest at a medium price. Over 25 years of select breeding 
has brought our queens up to a standard surpassed by none and superior of many. We have 
tried the principal races and every method known, and we have now selected the best of 
both. THE DOOLITTLE METHOD and the THREE-BAND BEES. Use the 3-Bands 
Why? Because they get results. The foremost bee-men of the world use them. Our queens 
are sold by many of the largest dealers in the United States. 

Louis H. Scholl (one of the largest beekeepers of the Southwest) says; ‘‘ Three-band 
Italians have proven the best all-round purpose bee after trying out nearly every race, not 
only in an experimental way while still at A. M. College, but in our own apiaries as well.” — 
(In Beekeepers’ Item.) 


I 6 
on eee $.so0 $300 
Select untested...... 75 4.25 


Write for prices on large quantities 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 


~ $2.50 site warns LC. Smith 


) Perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard univer 
sal arrangement — has Backspacer — Tabulator — two-color ribbon — Ball 
Bearing construction — every operating convenience. Five days’ free 
trial. Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price free. 


H. A. SMITH, 851-231 No. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


12 I 6 12 
$ aes | | $1.50 $8.75 $17.00 
00 
























TEXAS QUEENS 


Golden and 3-Banded 
Italians and Carniolans, 
fine workers. Queens, 75 
cts. each ; $8.00 per doz. 
Bees in pound packages, 
$1.25; 2-Ib. pack. $2.25. 

Your satisfaction my 
object. 

GRANT ANDERSON 
Rio Hondo, Texas 








PAT. APPLIED FOR 


C.O. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 


Made for the Huffman Brood Frames. A combined 
Nailing. Wiringand Wedge Clamping Device. Does 
the work in half the time. Has been tried and is 
guaranteed todoaccurate work. Makes theframes 
ready in one handling. Price $6.50. 2 

Complete directions for operating are furnished 
with each device. 

Manufactured by C. O. BRUNO 
1413 South West Street, Rockford, Ilinois 











QUEENS OF QUALITY 


Capacity of my yards over 1000 Queens a month 


After 20 years of careful selection and breeding, I now have a strain of bees that 
cannot be excelled by any, My queens are all bred from IMPORTED STOCK, the very 
best in the world for honey gathering and gentleness. They are not given to swarming. 
What more do you want in bees than the three above qualities ? 


GUARANTEE 


You take no risk in buying my queens; for I guarantee every queen to reach you in 


first-class condition, to be purely mated and to give perfect satisfaction. All queens 
that do not give satisfaction I will replace. Send for circular. 
SIN in retin sacsatanseenswia ab aiadeae sec each. : - 
Select untested............ seauivanavaeaaaas -75 425 8.00 
habth skdsns sixescsidnes cultaaais ead 1.25 7.00 13.00 
Select tested...... Pe Coe eC ee eR 2.00 11.00 20.00 


If queens are wanted in large quantities, write for prices. 


L. L. FOREHAND, Ft. Deposit, Alabama 











A SOLDIER BOY SINGS 


“I want tobacco just as much as band- 
ages and socks, 
So drop your contributions in my old to- 
bacco box!”’ 
Send 25 cents and we will forward a “‘com- 
fort package’ of tobacco to some soldier or 
sailor at the front—enough to keep him in tobac- 
co for a week. Or send $1—it keeps a fighting 
man happy for a month. Tobacco is the only 
thing that cheers the soldier boy through the 
dreary hours in the trenches. He'll probably 
send you a post card in ackowledgment—a war 
souvenir you will treasure. Send your ““Smokes”’ 
at once—he needs them badly. Every cent 
contributed goes for tobacco to our soldiers and 
sailors abroad. 


“Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund’ 25 ‘§,44** 
NEW YORK CITY 








Endorsed by War and Navy Departments 




















a 325 So. Park Ave., Jackson, Mich. 





By buying your supplies of me, All 
kinds of Bee Supplies and Berry Bas- 
kets, Crates, etc. Send for new 1917 


list free. 
W. D. SOPER 
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It’s a pretty good idea (now that the lumber mills in the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association are IDENTIFYING EVERY CYPRESS BOARD THEY SAW) t0 MENTION TO YOUR 
LUMBER DEALER, CONTRACTOR Or CARPENTER—and to ASK YOUR ARCHITECT to SPECIFY— 
that YOUR CYPRESS MUST BE 


“TIDEWATER” CYPRESS 
IDENTIFIED BY Ss » aS 


THIS TRADE-MARK M A 


Stamped in the End of Every Piece 
or APPLIED TO EVERY BUNDLE Trave Mark REG. U.S, Pat.Qrrice 


BY THIS MARK YOU KNOW IT'S CYPRESS, "THE WOOD ETERNAL,” AND WORTHY OF YOUR FAITH 
IT IS WELL TO INSIST ON SEEING THIS TRADE-MARK ON EVERY BOARD OFFERED AS “CYPRESS.” 





Let our AllL- ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE 
Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1251 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1251 Heard Nat'l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW 




















HONEY WANTED 


Have you any light amber or white EXTRACTED HONEY? Send us a sample of what you 
have and state how packed. We will name you our best spot cash price. 


BEE HIVES and SUPPLIES 


For beekeepers who buy wisely, we have just received ten car loads of “LEWIS BEWARE,” 
everything bright and new. Quality unexcelled 


Send us a list of your needs. We will gladly quote you prices that will save you money. 


Save Your Combs and Cappings 


and send them to us. Our high-pressure outfits and special equipment will get out all the 
available wax. The extra wax we get usually more than pays for rendering charges. 


‘DADANTS FOUNDATION 


For your share of wax we will either pay you the highest cash price or work it for you into 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 


If your bees are not already acquainted with DADANT’S FOUNDATION, you should give 
them a chance to test it. Their action will be more convincing than our words, “‘Best by Test.” 


““ DADANT’& SONS. 
iors HAMILTON; ILLINOIS. 


DADANTS FOUNDATION 




















DB 
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BEEKEEPING IN THE SOUTH 


Notes on Southern Conditions Gathered for Our Readers by Our Staff 
Correspondent on a Trip Through Seven 


T is difficult for the northern bee- 
keeper to appreciate the differ- 
ence in conditions between north 

and south. There is a great interest 
in the south on the part of many of 
our readers and in order to give them 
as much information as possible con- 
cerning the opportunities and diffi- 
culties of honey production in the 
Southeastern States several weeks 
were spent in visiting beekeepers of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Arkansas, Mississippi and to a 
very slight extent in Florida. Florida 
is so different from the other States 
mentioned that it can only be studied 
effectively by spending some time 
there and consider- 


Southern States 


harvested are phenomenal, and as de- 
pendable as the average good loca- 
tion in the north. 

It will be readily apparent that it 
was impossible to cover such a vast 
territory within a few weeks’ time in 
anything but a superficial manner. 
This article, then, must be expected 
to be rather general in its scope and 
to give at best but a bird’s eye view 
of the situation. 

Kentucky and Tennessee are more 
like the north than the south in their 
general conditions, and will not be 
mentioned except casually in this ar- 
ticle. While the winters are milder 
than farther north, there is a serious 


winter problem in both these States, 
and it is quite similar to our problem. 
In the main, their honey-flows are 
similar and their methods of opera- 
tion are much like ours. 

The first locality to be considered 
is North Georgia. John W. Cash, of 
Bogart, is an extensive honey pro- 
ducer who gave me every opportunity 
to see his section of the country and 
it is to him that I owe most of the in- 
formation about that section. It is 
quite probable that other parts of 
North Georgia would be quite differ- 
ent from his locality, but it will serve 
to give an idea of general conditions 
there. 

I regard Mr. Cash 





ing it entirely by it- 
self. Because of 
its favorable climate 
Florida has great 
attractions for the 
northern man, but 
from a_ beekeeping 
standpoint, as far 
as could be deter- 
mined, one must use 
great care in select- 
ing a location in or- 
der to insure a suc- 
cess at honey pro- 
duction within its 
borders. 

This seems to be 
true of the south 
generally, as there 
are large areas 
where the honey 
flora is scant and 
where but few colo- 
nies can be kept 
profitably in one 
yard. On the other 











as a remarkable 
beekeeper. One who 
attains the measure 
of success. which 
Mr. Cash has 
reached under such 
conditions as those 
under which he 
works, is entitled to 
much credit. In the 
first place, the flora 
is soscant that only 
25 to 30 colonies can 
be kept in one yard. 
In the north few 
men would under- 
take commercial 
beekeeping in such 
a locality. Mr. Cash 
now has more than 
thirty yards, with 
over eight hundred 
colonies. - This re- 
quires a large 
amount of travel, 
but the automobile 








hand, there are 
some locations 
where the crops 


HOME OF JOHN W. CASH AT BOGART, GA. 
BUT HE HAS A STRING OF THEM. 


HIS APIARIES ARE SMALL, 


simplifies this prob- 
lem greatly. When 
..we learn that his 
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lowest average has been 56 pounds of 
surplus per colony and his highest av- 
erage 86 pounds, it becomes apparent 
that his locality is far more certain 
than the average one of the north. 


The certainty of results seems 
largely due to the great variety of re- 
sources from which his honey comes. 
His principal crop comes from the 
wild blackberries, which are abundant 
in the woods. The blackberry flow is 
at its best about the middle of April, 
and the average yield is about 25 
pounds per colony. The honey is am- 
ber, very thick, and does not granu- 
late. Following the blackberry 
comes a light flow from poplar, sumac 
and gum. Sourwood comes in July, 
but there is little sourwood in his lo- 
cality. In good sourwood localities 
the yield from this source is often 
very good. Cotton comes about two 
weeks after sourwood. 


I found much interest in the vary- 
ing accounts of cotton as a honey 
plant in the various sections of the 
south. Some beekeepers declared 
that it yielded well, while others 
doubted whether cotton ever did pro- 
duce honey. One beekeeper, who had 
experience in different parts of Geor- 
gia, was able to give me considerable 
information. On some soils it yields 
well, while under other conditions it 
produces no nectar. Cotton honey is 
of indifferent quality and granulates 
badly. The honey is very thin and 
sometimes it ferments in the hive. 

In the Cash neighborhood cowpeas 
bloom with cotton and both together 
add something to his yield. In the 
fall, asters seldom fail to give a re- 
turn of about 12 pounds per colony. 
There are several other plants which 
yield small quantities of honey, such 
as holly and locust. He is a little too 
far north for titi and mistletoe, al- 
though a few plants are to be found. 

Such a flow requires careful opera- 
tion if the different kinds of honey 
are to be kept separate. Mr. Cash 
uses shallow extracting supers and 
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extracts after each flow. He winters 
his bees with a shallow super filled 
with honey under each brood nest. 
By spring this honey will have been 
consumed in brood rearing and the 
super is placed over the cluster, 
where it is shortly filled with new 
honey. Brood rearing continues 
nearly all winter, and more honey is 
consumed in wintering than in the 
north. The first pollen comes from 
tag-alder, in January, so that the bees 
have ample time to build up before 
the blackberry flow in April. 


A beekeeper going to any of the 
southern states would have much to 
learn, since conditions are so differ- 
ent. Ejight-frame hives seem to suit 
conditions there much better than 


they do in the north where seasons 











JOHN W. CASH, AN ENERGETIC GEOR- 
GIA BEEKEEPER. 














ONE OF JOHN W. CASH’S APIARIES IN THE PINE WOODS OF GEORGIA. 





September 


are short and our flows rapid. The 
great difficulty there is to prevent the 
bees from consuming all their surplus 
in brood rearing during the periods 
between flows. The weather is so 
mild that moths can work all winter, 
and it is easier to care for surplus 














T. W. LIVINGSTON WAS A CONTRIBU 
TOR TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL MANY YEARS AGO. 


combs by leaving them on the hives 
than otherwise. 


A full depth eight-frame body, to- 
gether with one-half depth body are 
often used for brood rearing during 
the principal season. 


I was disappointed in failing to find 
Mr. Wilder at his home in Cordele. 
Mr. Wilder is well known to our 
readers and has written much about 
his local conditions for the Journal. 
Such notes as I was able to secure at 
Cordele are from others. Conditions 
are very different in central and 
south Georgia from those of north 
Georgia. From forty to seventy-five 
colonies are kept in a yard in the 
Cordele locality. Mr. Wilder has 
twenty yards in this vicinity, beside 
those at the Okefenoke swamp, and 
also different localities in Florida. 
Mr. Wilder is now taking it a little 
easier and working his bees on 
shares, giving his time to general su- 
pervision and to marketing his crops. 
His total crop was reported to be 
thirteen carloads of honey last year. 
Around Cordele his honey is gath- 
ered principally from poplar, tupelo, 
titi, gallberry and cotton. 

At Leslie, Georgia, I greatly en- 
joyed a visit with Mr. T. W. Living- 
stone, formerly of Iowa. Mr. Living- 
stone has never been able to secure 
as good crops of honey there as he 
did in Iowa, but he is very loyal to 
Georgia, for he feels that the mild 
climate has greatly prolonged his life. 
Mr. Livingstone makes his own foun- 
dation by the dipping process. He 
may be seen in the picture with the 
instrument with which he dips it. 
This makes a sheet of just the right 
width and length for a Langstroth 
frame. For the first time, I found a 
beekeeper with nothing but Banat 
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ees. He reports them to be very 
-entle, to breed up early in spring, 
warm early and to breed all season. 
ir. Livingstone says that all bees 
»ropolize much worse in the south 
than in the north, since propolis is 
very plentiful. The Banats are much 
like the Caucasians in appearance. 
They raise large queencells in clus- 
cers. Banat queens are slightly 
-maller than Italians. Mr. Living- 
stone keeps from seventy to one hun- 
dred colonies in a yard. 


From Mr. A. B. Marchant I learned 
much of interest about the Appalachi- 
cola river section in Florida. Mr. 
Marchant was engaged in honey pro- 
duction on that river for many years. 
The tupelo flow some years is won- 
derful. The great difficulty with that 
region, as well as much of southern 
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Smoke 
By A. F. Bonney. 


AVING a perfect fuel for the 
H smoker does not always insure 
constant and perfect combus- 
tion, nor is it always easy to get a 
fire started, for the least obstruction 
of the air passage will cause it to go 
out. Having had many experiences 
which had a tendency to cause ex- 
plosive language, the idea of a little 
sliding door at the bottom of the fire 
chamber developed, but a trial of it 
did not encourage me to continue 
with it. 

Finally our old friend, Salt Petre, 
was called in, in this way: Two 
ounces of the salt was dissolved in a 
pint of water, and some corrugated 
pasteboard wet with it and dried in 
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T. W. LIVINGSTON’S OUTYARD AT LESLIE, GA. 


Alabama, is the lack of summer pol- 
len. After June 1 there is no pollen, 
and the bees rapidly run down until 
it becomes necessary to move the 
bees to other pastures for a pollen 
supply. Thousands of colonies of 
bees have starved to death in mid- 
summer in localities that produce 
wonderful honey-flows at some sea- 
sons of the year. The principal lack 
seems to be pollen after the close of 
the spring flow. 


Titi and gallberry are reported as 
valuable sources of honey in locali- 
ties where there are sufficient plants 


at other seasons to supply plenty of: 


pollen and sufficient honey to keep 
the bees in condition. There are, of 
course, many such localities, and the 
stranger should take plenty of time 
to investigate conditions all year 
around before risking too much on a 
beekeeping venture in the south. In 
the next article the sweet clover belt 
of Alabama and Mississippi will be 
considered. This seems to be the 
most dependable region and good 
crops are the rule. 
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the sun; next, pieces 5x8 inches in 
size were rolled into cylinders and 
tied with a string. This composes 
Dr. Bonney’s Perfect Smoker Fuel 
Lighter, and is used in this way: 

Wrap greasy waste around the cyl- 
inder so that it takes a little force to 
put it into the smoker. Next pack 
more waste in, until the fire chamber 
is solid full; then light the paper at 
the top end, and you will have a 
steady, constant, cool smoke which 
will not go out. I have used twenty 
of them, experimentally, so far. Any 
fuel may be used, but the greasy 
waste is so common and inexpensive 
that there is no need that we look 
further. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


Bee-Metamorphosis 


Here’s a good one from Dundee, 
Scotland: (C. C. 
In either sex the ovum needs 
Three days before the 
breaks. 
Five days the female-larva feeds; 
An extra day the male-grub takes. 


chorion 


A week in prison lies the queen; 
For thirteen days a worker hides; 
A drone develops all unseen 
A fortnight and a day besides. 


The total time is just about 
A fortnight and a day for mother; 
Three weeks will bring a worker out, 
And three days longer hatch her 
brother. —Cyprian Stock. 


More Food Values.—According to 
W. B. Barney, of the Iowa Food De- 
partment, a pound of honey, extract- 
ed, has the same food value as the 
following articles, figured at regular 
retail prices: Milk, 2lc; cheese, 25c; 
apples, 35c; jelly, 30c; steak, 40c; or- 
anges, 60c; eggs, 85c; butter, 2lc, corn 
flakes, 30c, puffed wheat, 40c. 


























A SOUTHERN BEE YARD IN WINTER. SUPERS ARE LEFT ON THE HIVES TO 
PREVENT DESTRUCTION OF COMBS BY MOTHS. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Our Front Cover 


The picture on our front cover rep- 
resents a modern apiary in the 
province of Kutais, on the south 
slope of the Caucasus mountains. It 
is one of the photos kindly sent to 
us by the Caucasian Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. 

It may interest our readers to learn 
that the province of Kutais is the 
Colchis of ancient history. Those 
who are acquainted with the stories 
of mythology will remember Jason 
and the Argonauts invading Colchis 
for the conquest of the Golden 
Fleece, so famed among the poets, 
and their return with the magician 
beauty, Medea. 

According to the legends, Colchis 
was not only a very rich country 
from which the ancients secured 
wheat, wine, cattle, horses, flax and 
honey, but it was also the center of 
an immense commerce. The _ rich 
cloths of India and of Persia, the 
silks of China, the iron and pelts of 


Siberia, came through the Caspian 
sea (Hyrcanian sea) up the Cyrus 
(Kour) river, into Colchis and were 
from there shipped to the European 
countries through the Black sea 
(Pontus Euxinus). So these rich 
lands have a history that goes far 
back of the Christian era. Since the 
Russian revolution, they are coming 
to the front again. 

The dark skin of the inhabitants 
of a part of Kutais is said, according 
to Herodotus, to be due to the im- 
migration into that country, under 
Sesostris, of a body of troops, from 
lower Asia. 

The latitude of Kutais is about that 
of Northern Illinois. 


Bibliography—Recognition Among 
Insects—By Dr. N. E. McIndoo 

This is publication No. 2443 of the 
Smithsonian Collections. It is writ- 
ten by Dr. McIndoo, whom our read- 
ers will remember by his remarkable 
studies of the “scent organs” of the 
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honeybees. (American Bee Joi ual, 
June and July, 1916.) In this ¢ per 
Dr. McIndoo gives an account o° his 
experiments proving the existen:e of 
special odors among insects and spe- 
cifically among the bees. His es» eri- 


ments establish that “each hi, of 
bees has its own particular odor and 
‘when a colony is divided each »or- 
tion forms a hive odor different {rom 
that of the other portion and also 
different from the hive odor of any 
other hive and probably different 
from that of the original hive, and 
the new hive odor is formed gradu- 
ally and is sufficiently different at 
the end of the third day from that of 
any other hive to cause total hostil- 
ity.” 

He holds, from 
what practical apiarists have long 
claimed, “that the odors emitted by 
the honeybee are the chief means of 
recognition.” 


his experiments, 


This is therefore a confirmation of 
the views held by non-scientific bee- 
keepers based upon daily practice in 
the apiary. If the question is asked: 
How can bees change the odor of the 
hive? we will reply: How could it be 
otherwise? As soon as a swarm is 
cast or a colony divided, there is a 
change of conditions. The one hive 
will have more honey, or more new 
combs, or more old combs, or more 
pollen, or perhaps it will have more 
field workers bringing fresh odors, or 
they may work upon a slightly differ- 
ent harvest. Again, the hive or the 
box itself may be of different struc- 
ture, made of slightly different lum- 
ber. We remember having had a 
colony which emitted a very peculiar 
smell when opening it and we won- 
dered what caused this odor, until we 
noticed that a very dark pine knot 
produced it. A few more drones in 
one colony, an older queen, a larger 
quantity of pollen or pollen from 
different blossoms, and numerous 
other circumstances, added to the 
combination of the bees’ own odor 
are sure to produce a different hive 
odor, which is sometimes so percep- 
tible that it is noted even by the api- 
arist. Yet our perception of odors is 
very much more blunt than that of 
the bees. Everyone who has been a 
producer of honey knows how quick- 
ly they notice all odors which re- 
semble those of the hive. 

We have long ago been convinced 
that the presence of the queen in the 
hive is constantly evidenced by the 
queen-odor, which must be very plain 
to them, for usually they recognize 
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er absence, if she is removed, within 

very short time. 

As a corollary to the study of odor 
among bees, Dr. McIndoo describes 
‘he numerous odors produced by oth- 
er insects in hundreds of different 
ways. This shows that the bee is 
not an exception in the matter of 
odors, whether personal, sexual, or 
family odors. 

As to the odor-producing glands, 
he shows that they vary in different 
insects. In the honeybee he sug- 
gests that it may be produced in a 
pouch located between the fifth and 
sixth abdominal terga, or dorsal 
plates of the abdomen. This organ 
was described by several writers and 
notably by a scientific Russian api- 
arist, Zoubareff, in the November 
(1883) number of the Bulletin D’Api- 
culture, then published by our re- 
gretted Swiss friend, Bertrand. But 
Mr. Zoubareff, who quoted Nassonoff, 
a member of the Imperial Society of 
Acclimatation of Moscow, suggested 
an entirely different function for 
these glands. He thought they might 
have some relation with the well- 
known ability of the bees to throw 
off a portion of the excess water 
from the nectar which they gather. 

There is evidently still a great deal 
to learn on the anatomy of the bee. 
But such studies as are here men- 
tioned lead us towards the light. Al- 
though we may occasionally take a 
step in the wrong direction, sooner 
or later we are called back into the 
true path of nature study. 





Reducing the Cost of Marketing 

In its last issue the new magazine, 
“System on the Farm,” had a very in- 
teresting article on the above subject 
by A. L. Brown, a very successful 
farmer of Washington, who explains 
his plans in detail. 

Three points emphasized by Mr. 
Brown may well be brought to the 
attention of the beekeeping public; 
the elimination of all waste, a careful 
record of costs, and direct to con- 
sumer marketing, aided by judicious 
and novel advertising. 

How many millions of pounds of 
beeswax have gone to waste through 
the carelessness of otherwise good 
beekeepers who did not take the 
pains to save their scraps of wax, or 
to guard against the occasional rav- 
ages of the moth. How many pounds 
of honey have been left ungathered 
through the bees being in poor shape 
for the long anticipated crop? 

In the matter of costs it is doubtful 
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if one beekeeper.in a hundred knows 
the actual cost of his honey, knows 
how cheap he can sell it still 
make a fair profit. Many, without 
doubt, sell their honey below the cost 
of production fail to allow for in- 
terest on investment, depreciation, or 
labor. 


and 


And after the crop has been har- 
vested, a large number of beekeepers 
throw their honey on the large mar- 
kets to be sold at oftentimes 
helping to pull down the price when 
they might, with small effort, have 
sold their 


once, 


whole crop locally at 
enough more to pay all costs of local 


advertising. 


Contest Announcement 

In visiting the beekeepers in vari- 
ous localities we are impressed with 
the great variety of devices 
Nearly 
something 
which he has worked out to suit his 
particular notion 
useful to others if 
public attention. 


useful 
and short cuts which we find. 
every beekeeper has 
would be 
only brought to 


which 
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The American Bee Journal is al- 
ways on the watch for new things to 
present to the honey producers and 
in order to induce our readers to tell 
us what they have we will make a 
de- 
scription of the most useful device 
we offer a prize of ten dollars. 


the second best, five dollars. 


special offer as follows: For a 
For 
For all 
others which we print we will give 
the choice of either a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal, 
First Lessons in Beekeeping, or 
Miller’s Thousand 
keeping Questions. 


Answers to Bee- 

In describing a 
device or short cut be sure to send a 
drawing or 


photograph whenever 


possible. The contest will be open 
December 15. We hope that 


every reader of this journal will try 


until 


to think of something which he has 
found useful to enter in this contest. 


Honey Prices 


Read the crop and market page in 
the back part of this magazine if you 


want to get ideas on honey prices. 


A. L. BROWN’S PRODUCTS ARE ALL SOLD DIRECTLY TO THE CONSUMER. AD- 
VERTISING IN A JUDICIOUS MANNER HELPS TO MAKE THE SALES. 
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GOLDENRODS AS HONEY PLANTS 


Facts About a Widely Distributed Family of Plants as a Source of 
Nectar--By Frank C. Pellett 


F the eighty species of golden- 
O rod (Solidago) all but three or 
four belong to North America. 

It is one of our most widely distribut- 
ed native plants. Some species seem 
adapted to nearly every condition 
from Canada to Mexico and from the 
Atlantic coast to California. There is 
a wide difference, however, in the 
value of the different species to the 
beekeeper and it is no easy task to 
get reliable information regarding 
the range of conditions under which 
it secretes nectar abundantly, nor is 
there much recorded information 
concerning the particular species 
which are most valuable for this pur- 


pose. It is a well-known fact that 


the secretion of nectar with any plant 
is greatly influenced by soil and cli- 





FIG. 1.—SOLIDAGO PUBERULA. 
(Photograph by Sladen.) 


matic conditions. Some of our most 
valuable honey plants have been re- 
ported as producing no nectar when 
introduced into Australia. 

It is very probable that when we 
have studied the matter carefully we 
will find that the same species of gol- 
denrod varies as much in its nectar 
secretion under different conditions 
as we know to be the case with al- 
talfa. 

[ am greatly indebted to Mr. John 
H. Lovell for notes on the behavior 
of goldenrods in New England and 
for several of the photographs which 
accompany this article. Mr. F. W. L. 
Sladen, the Dominion apiarist, has 
kindly furnished similar information 


about these plants in Canada and also 
photographs of the species which are 
most valuable there. Without the 
assistance of these two, this article 
would have been impossible. It is un- 
fortunate that similar information is 
not available from all sections of the 
country. 

Lovell is of the opinion that all spe- 
cies of goldenrods secrete nectar in 
some localities. This is quite proba- 





FIG. 2.—SOLIDAGO SQUARROSA. 
(Photograph by Sladen.) 


ble, although there is very little honey 


from goldenrod in Iowa from any 
species. Along the upper Mississippi, 
in the northeastern counties, a few 
beekeepers report goldenrod. In 


other sections of the state beekeepers 
report that they have never seen a 
bee on the plant. Dr. L. H. Pammel, 
botanist at the State Experiment Sta- 
tion, reports nine species of golden- 


rods common to this state. He lists 
S. serotina, S. canadensis, and S. 
graminifolia, as furnishing some 


honey here. If Lovell is right about 
all species yielding nectar under some 
conditions, then all are of interest to 
the beekeeper, and only the question 
remains of learning the conditions 
under which cach species develops 
most favorably. If all do not yield 
nectar it is important that we learn 
to distinguish between the species 
which are valuable honey plants and 
those which are troublesome weeds. 

Richter lists only two species of 
this plant as important in California. 





The western goldenrod, S. occiden- 
talis, he mentions as common in wet 
places such as marshes and river 
banks, from August to October, yield- 
ing an amber honey. S. californica, 
the common goldenrod of the coast, 
he describes as common on dry plains 
and hillsides or mountains through- 
out the state, from August to Decem- 
ber. He lists it as a fair honey plant. 

Scholl reports goldenrods as com- 
mon to all parts of Texas and states 
that the honey yield is good in favor- 
able seasons when it is not too dry. 
He reports a long season, from April 
to November, but gives no list of the 
species furnishing nectar in that re- 
gion. 

Sladen reports finding eleven spe- 
cies of goldenrods about Ottawa. He 


FIG. 3—SOLIDAGO HISPIDA. 
(Photograph by Sladen.) 


finds that individually the canadensis 
group produce comparatively little 
nectar, but their great abundance 
makes them important collectively. 
Sladen also notes the variation of 
the plant under different conditions 
and says that the nature of the land 
determines the presence and abund- 
ance of the best species. He reports 
that in the wet lands of Charlotte 
County, N. B., especially in the 
Honeydale district, they, together 
with asters, furnish the principal 
source of nectar and that they are 
valuable generally asa source of sur- 
plus in coastal districts of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. The same is 
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said of eastern Manitoba. He places 
the yield at from 50 to 80 pounds per 
colony in localities where the best 
species of goldenrod and asters 
abound. The honey is usually of good 
quality, ranging in color in the dif- 
ferent districts from white to dark 
amber; that gathered in swampy dis- 
tricts usually being bright golden. 
Evidently goldenrod honey is seldom 
stored separate from aster in locali- 
ties from which these reports are 
made. 

Mr. Sladen describes three types of 
locations in which the plants may be 
found in Canada: 


1. Open swamp or 
bog, where S. uligi- 
nosa and S. rugosa 
are found. The for- 
mer begins bloom- 
ing in August, while 
the latter blooms 
until mid-Septem- 
ber, so that there is 
more than a month 
of flow from these 
plants. Although 
the bogs are inde- 
pendent of rain 
during the honey- 
flow, fine weather 
and moderate 
warmth are neces- 
sary to a crop. 


2. Sandy or grav- 
elly barrens ofr 
plains. On the 
coast as well as in- 
land on such lands 
are found S. pube- 
rula (Fig. 1), while 
inland are to. be 
found, in addition, 
S. squarrosa (Fig. 
2) and the less im- 
portant S. hispida 
(Fig. 3). Good rains 
in early August, fol- 
lowed by fine and 
warm weather bring 
best results. 


3.A restricted 
area centering in 
Cumberland County, 
Nova _ Scotia, in 
which S. graminifo- 
lia (Fig. 35), 16 a 
troublesome weed. 


He further re- 
ports that the road- 
side goldenrods of 
old Ontario are not 
heavy producers of honey under or- 
dinary conditions. 

In an article on the “Honey Flora 
of New England” which appeared in 
the April, 1916, American Bee Jour- 
nal, Lovell states as follows: 

“If I were compelled to stake the 
existence of bee culture in New Eng- 
land on a single genus of plants I 
should select the goldenrods. There 
are many species, and they all yield 
nectar and pollen. They begin to 
bloom in midsummer and continue to 
bloom in October. They are very 
common and there are species adapt- 
ed to the seashore, the fields, the 
rocks and the woods. I have never 
known the flow of nectar to fail, and 
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a great quantity of heavy 
honey is stored annually.” 
Mr. Lovell has kindly sent me his 
field notes. There is a large amount 
of interesting information which 
space will not permit publishing. The 
notes include the study of six spe- 
cies, all of which produce some nec- 
tar in Maine. He describes the tall, 
hairy goldenrod (S. rugosa, Fig. 4), as 
the latest to blossom and the most 
valuable as a honey plant. It is found 
in damp thickets and on moist land. 
While in bloom the bees work it 
very diligently and the honey is 
stored rapidly. The apiary is filled 


yellow 





FIG. 4—TALL, HAIRY GOLDENROD (SOLIDAGO RUGOSA), BEST FOR HONEY. 
(Photograph by Lovell.) 


with a sour odor which, in the eve- 
ning, is noticeable at a distance. 


Goldenrod honey, according to him, 
is deep golden yellow in color, thick 
and heavy, with a more decided fla- 
vor than white clover honey. When 
extracted it granulates in a month or 
two, but the bees winter on it per- 
fectly. 

The Bushy Goldenrod 


Next in importance he places the 
bushy goldenrod (S. graminifolia, 
Fig. 5). This is common in fields, 
open woodlands and hedgerows. The 
odor is faint, but the nectar is clearly 
visible in the flowers. He reports as 
many as six honeybees at work at 
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one time on a single flower cluster. It 
will be noted that this is one of the 
species which Doctor Pammel men- 
tions as yielding nectar in lowa. 
Sladen also cites it as important in 
Canada. 

Graenicher collected 135 different 
species of insects on this species in 
Wisconsin. 

The cream colored goldenrod, some- 
times called white goldenrod, (S. bi- 
color, Fig. 6), is of special interest be- 
cause of the fact that it is the only 
one of the group which is not yellow 
in color. Although it produces nec- 


tar, I find no record which indicates 
that it is of much 
importance as a 
honey plant any- 
where. Lovell says 
that it is of little 
value in Maine. 


The early golden- 
rod (S. juncea, Fig. 
7), is the first to 
bloom in Maine and 
is very abundant in 
old fields. The bees 
visit it freely, but 
apparently do not 
get much honey 
from it. 

Graenicher states 
that he has collect- 
ed 182. different 
species of insects 
on this plant in 
Wisconsin, which 
indicates the pres- 
ence of considera- 
ble nectar in that 
locality. 


General Reports 


In searching 
through the  bee- 
keeping _ literature 
for reports on 
honey from golden- 
rods I seldom find 
the particular spe- 
cies mentioned. 
There are numerous 
reports of honey 
from goldenrod, but 
this is as far as the 
report usually goes. 


“Two colonies of 
bees taken to a 
sandy plain forty 
miles north of Ot- 
tawa, August 25, 
each’ gathered . in 
three weeks about 


forty pounds of surplus honey from 
S. puberula and S. squarrosa. It is 
estimated that at least three-fourth 
of the honey came from S. puberula, 
which was much more abundant than 
S. squarrosa. The honey is of a light 
color and the flavor and aroma are 
pleasant and distinctly suggestive of 
goldenrod.” (Sladen in 36th report, 
Ontario B. K. A.) 


“You ought to see the bees work on 
it. They store lots of honey from it. 
Last year I had five or six nuclei 
which did not have any stores at all 
on the first of September, but when I 
went to feed them for winter, I found 
they had twenty pounds of nice 
honey gathered from goldenrod. 
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They all came through the winter in 
good condition.” (Kentucky. Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture.) 

“The goldenrod is one of our main 
sources for a fall flow. The bees us- 
ually fill one or more supers from it.” 
(Connecticut. Gleanings in Bee Cul- 


ture.) ; 
“My bees have gathered lots of 
goldenrod honey this fall and at 


times the odor has been offensive to 
the neighbors.” (Vermont. Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture.) 

“Smartweed and goldenrod grow 
here, but do not furnish any honey. 
Never saw a bee on them.” (Iowa. 
American Bee Journal.) 


How I Dispose of the Crop 


By W. S. Pangburn. 


HEN I commenced to produce 

W honey for the market, some- 

thing like twelve or thirteen 
years ago, I wanted to sell my honey 
in a lump to the jobber, and be done 
with it. I had, and still have, a farm 
in connection with the bees, or vice 
versa (I really do not know which 
myself), and thought it would be the 
best way for me to dispose of the 
crop. 

I soon learned, however, that if I 
were to receive what my honey was 
worth, I had to look to someone 
other than the jobber to buy it. 1 
also reasoned that if I ever expected 
to advertise my business and the 
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quality of my honey, and get my 
name before the public as a producer 
of honey, I must sell to people who 
used honey, not those who bought 
honey and sold it under a different 
label from my own. You may sell to 
a jobber all your life, and the public 
will never know you are a producer 
of honey, and this I consider goes a 
long ways in disposing of the crop 
to good advantage. 

A business that is not worth adver- 
tising, isn’t much of a_ business. 
There was one instance that cured 
me of the jobbing trade, and was the 
means of my starting the direct-to- 
the consumer trade. Five years ago 
this winter I took a little trip inte 
Chicago to visit a friend who at that 
time was selling about a ton and a 
half of my honey each year. 

One afternoon we went down ta 
the loop district, where the best 
stores are located, and took in The 
Boston, The Fair, Siegel Cooper, and 
Rothschilds department stores, 
where my friend had tried to dispose 
of my comb honey a short time be- 
fore. The price they offered him for 
fancy white comb honey was 11 and 
12 cents, delivered in Chicago. 

We went direct to the honey de- 
partments and found comb honey 
selling in the different stores at from 
24 to 28 cents per section. 

The extracted 


honey in 6-pound 


jars was bringing 20 cents per pound. 
The thing that stirred me most was 
that this extracted honey was put up 
by a 


jobber and bottler who had 
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tried to buy my extracted honey for 
8 cents delivered. 

I said “No more for me; I have had 
plenty,” and I went after the direct- 
to-the-consumer trade. I might add 
that I have never been able to land 
a sale of extracted honey to a real 
jobber in my life. 

During the first half of my bee- 
keeping experience I did not try to 
do much with my local market. ‘There 
were at that time quite a few small 
beekeepers scattered through the 
neighborhood who nearly always 
produced some honey for the market. 
This honey was sold at about as 
many different prices as there were 
beekeepers, and some clover comb 
honey was sold at 8 cents per pound. 

This, as every good beekeeper 
knows, is the hardest kind of compe- 
tition. I would rather compete with 
a producer who was putting out a 
good article and asking a reasonable 
price, than with the average farmer 
beekeeper wh~ knows nothing of the 
price he snoufd receive for his honey, 
much less of how it should go on the 
market. This kind of competition, 
however, is getting easier to handle, 
especially with the merchants, as 
they are commencing to realize that 
a first quality honey put up in an at- 
tractive manner is, as one merchant 
told me last fall, half sold as soon as 
it gets on. the counter. 

There is no question but what dis- 
play advertising pays, and should be 
followed more than it is. I never 
have seen a display that did not at- 
tract attention if it was gotten up in 
an attractive style. 

The average merchant does little 
in this line. More’s the pity. Just 
before the holidays I saw a beautiful 
window in a nearby town with al- 
most everything in the eatable line 
you could think of, even to vinegar 
and glucose syrup, but no honey, and 
this same merchant had all kinds of 
honey for sale. I never could un- 
derstand this, but it is nearly always 
the case. 

I have come to the conclusion if 
honey is ever advertised and put on 
a level with other foods as it should 
be, it is up to the beekeepers to do 
it, and if we wait until we have a 
large sum to start with, it will be 
some time before honey will receive 
the prominence it should. 

National advertising will never ad- 
vertise your honey locally, nor work 
up a personal trade. Don’t wait, get 
busy. 

Do not think that because you live 
in a small town it will not pay you to 
advertise by putting in a display. It 
will not only sell honey in your own 
town, but people passing will look 
through curiosity, and often times 
buy. A person came a distance of 35 
miles in an auto to my apiary and 
purchased honey for four different 
families, stating he saw the display 
at the grocer’s in town. 

The merchant tells me he sells lots 
of honey to people from other towns, 
who see the honey and buy it. I have 
done away with the tin containers so 
far as the store trade is concerned. 
I have proven that twice the honey 
can be sold in glass as in tin. I 
use the 15-ounce jars, l-quart milk 
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bottles, 6 and 12-pound jugs, but will 
discontinue the 12-pound size, as 
they have proven too large for this 
trade. I give them a rebate on the 
glass containers returned in good or- 
der, which with some is appreciated, 
and helps in selling more honey. 

Put out an attractive package. Peo- 
ple will not appreciate your efforts in 
putting your honey in cheap contain- 
ers in order to make it cheaper to 
them. I have tried it, and know. Of 
course these fancy cartons, labels 
and glass containers all add to the 
high cost of living, but the dear peo- 
ple want them, and I believe in sell- 
ing them what they want. A fellow 
this winter asked me what I wanted 
for a 60-pound can f honey. I told 
him $6. How much if I furnish cans? 
I told him 10 cents per pound. All 
right, he said, I will bring the cans. 
He was satisfied and so was I. 
Cans are high. 

We should try and educate people 
to know that honey is a food, not a 
luxury nor a medicine, and one of 
the cheapest foods on the market to- 
day. “No sweeter words of tongue 
or pen” than a delicious food with a 
light pull on the pocketbook. I 
bought some of the cards advertised 
in the American Bee Journal and it 
was a surprise to many people to 
know that honey was so high in food 
value. I expect to use more of them, 
and to get some small cards printed 
giving the food value of honey, and 
send them out with every letter, and 
the leaflets that the American Bee 
Journal sends out, with every order 
for honey. 

Always keep honey at your gro- 
cer’s, and some at the apiary. Never 
be out of honey. This idea of think- 
ing that we can sell honey only in the 
winter time is all bosh. Honey may 
be sold the whole year through, not 
as much in summer as in winter, of 
course, but every pound of honey 
consumed in the summer is off the 
market when the rush season comes. 
Let us sell all the honey we can, di- 
rect to the consumer, and in our local 
markets, and keep it out of the big 
markets where there is nearly always 
an over-supply, and consequently low 
prices. It will go a long way towards 
equalizing matters, and the markets, 
and beekeepers in general, will profit 
by so doing. 

The peddling business is an old 
topic, but should be followed more 
than it is, and I often wish I might 
find time to follow it. I have peddled 
honey but little, so cannot say much 
on that subject. The first half day I 
sold 400 pounds, and the second 
something like 300 pounds. This 
taught me how easy it is to sell peo- 
ple honey when brought to their 
doors, when these same people who 
meet you once or twice a week never 
thought of asking anything about 
honey. Not exactly a staple article 
as yet, you see. 

The bulk of my honey goes to the 
mail order trade. Out of the 24,000 
pounds produced in the past two 
years, all has gone to this trade and 
the home trade, with the exception 
of about 4,000 pounds that went to 
other beekeepers who either had no 
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crop or were sold out. This part of 
the selling business is hard to de- 
scribe, as a great many things have 
to be reckoned with, and some of 
them will have to be learned by ex- 
perience. But first we must get in 
touch with people who buy honey; 
there is but one way I know to get 
them, and that is by the use of 
printer’s ink. Care must be exer- 
cised in its use, however, or you will 
part with some good money and get 
little in return. 

One should go slowly at first and feel 
his way. Do not advertise where 
much honey is produced, because 
there are beekeepers in that com- 
munity who are probably looking af- 
ter the business. You must also con- 
sider freight rates; if you don’t your 
prospective customer will. There are 
exceptions to this rule, but they are 
not to be relied upon. I shipped 
to Massachusetts and Vermont, 
where the freight on a 60-pound can 
was $1.16, and, strange to say, I had a 
repeat order. 





FIG. 
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Pardon me for making the asser- 
tion, but it requires some tact to suc- 
cessfully conduct a mail order trade. 
Much depends on the _ individual. 
There are some amusing things con- 
nected with it, as well as some not 
sO amusing. One must be somewhat 
of a judge of human nature, and in 
most cases all you will have to judge 
from will be a letter of inquiry. It 
is up to you to land the order with a 


well written letter, and perhaps a 
sample of honey to convince the 
prospective customer. Give every 


customer a square deal and have the 
same price to all. 

Sell quality honey. In fact, it is 
the only honey that will hold your 
customers. It is the “tie that binds.” 
Put it up in neat packages, in such 


a way that it will reach the cus- 
tomer in good order. If there is 
anything that will disgust a cus- 


tomer it is a dauby mess of honey, 
and if he happens to be a new one it 
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will likely be the last order you will 
get from him. 

Give references, then demand cash 
with order, and stick to it. You will 
Save money and much worry. Re- 
member you are dealing, in most 
cases, with strangers of whom you 
know nothing. Honor your father 
and mother, but not strangers’ prom- 
ises. 

When you once find a good locality 
in which to sell honey, stick to it. Do 
not jump from one place to another 
unless you are not getting results, 
and remember you can’t work up a 
mail order trade in a day. 

Center Junction, Iowa. 


Amateur Wax Rendering 
By G. C. Greiner. 


N the last January number of the 
Schweizerische Bienen Zeitung 
two Schweizer brothers give their 

method of draining, washing, render- 
ing into wax, etc., of cappings from 
extracting combs, which is in many 
points identical with my way of wax- 
making. The main points on which 
we may differ is the difference in the 
tools we use. One brother in par- 
ticular is describing a method which 
is primitive in the extreme. He says 
he makes two “rosts” (wooden grates 
or frames) and uses an openly woven 
bag, which he fills with the drained 
cappings to be rendered. He places 
one of the “rosts” on the bottom of 
the vessel, onto this the bag of cap- 
pings and onto this again the second 
rost. The whole he weights down 
with stones or pieces of iron, fills the 
vessel to within one or two inches of 
the top with water and boils it about 
one-half hour, and when cooled takes 
off a nice yellow cake of wax. This, 
of course, is only one-half of the job. 
After the cake of wax is taken off he 
has to fish out the weights, then the 
rost, then the bag that has to be 
emptied and cleaned, and at last the 
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second rost—all mussy work. A 
properly made tool, which I will de- 
scribe later on, would prevent all this 
trouble; it is a pleasure to manipu- 
late it. 

The same principle these two men 
make use of I apply to my wax-ren- 
dering, and for the small beekeeper 
who has only a small amount of wax 
to make, not more than perhaps fifty 
or seventy-five pounds, this will ac- 
commodate him, providing he _ has 
convenient tools to work with. There 
is nothing mussy or disagreeable 
about wax rendering when we are 
prepared for it. I do not even spend 
any extra time when doing it. At 
the same time when I am labeling 
and filling cans, preparing sections 
for market or doing any other bench 
work, I generally keep my wax ma- 
chine on a little three-burner oil 
stove on the end of the bench in op- 
eration, when I have wax to make. 

Rendering wax is like any other 
work, it must be done in proper time. 
This, of course, has reference to the 
small one-horse beekeeper who has 
not the up-to-date outfit for the 
manufacture of wax in a wholesale 
way nor the means for the upkeep of 
such an outfit. By taking time by 
the forelock, beginning to work up 
our cappings as soon as we begin ex- 
tracting, many little advantages may 
be gained. When the uncapping can 
is filled up it has to be emptied to 
make room for the next day’s ex- 
tracting; the cappings have to be 
drained and washed for rendering 
into wax, and there is no _ better, 
easier time for this than to begin 
right away after each day’s extract- 
ing. With the uncapping knife cap- 
pings are then easily chopped up and 
loosened up to allow the yet warm 
and pliable honey to drain during the 
night. Next morning the cappings 
can be moved into a dishpan large 
enough to hold the previous day’s 
cappings and soaked with sufficient 
warm water to detach the honey that 
may be left from the night’s drain- 
ing. After a thorough stirring up 
with a large, long-handled skimmer, 
the most convenient tool for all 
handling of cappings, and a few 
hours’ standing the whole contents of 
the pan can be turned into the un- 
capping can again and left to drain 
until the can is needed for extracting. 























Fig. 1. The Wax Cleanser of G. C. 


Greiner. 
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The cappings are then ready for 
the first boiling, for which a deep 
kettle with bail is the most con- 
venient. For all boiling and melting 
of wax I use white enamel or granite 
dishes. Tin or iron is liable to dis- 
color it. While cappings should never 
be boiled to excess, a moderate heat 
with frequent stirring for about 30 
minutes, and plenty of water, will 
give good results. After the con- 
tents are sufficiently cooled a _ nice, 
yellow cake can be taken from the 
kettle and the loose, coarse impuri- 
ties that are found on the under side 
scraped off or rolled off with the 
back of a case-knife. The heavier 
refuse is always found in the bottom 
of the kettle, but the lower part of 
the wax cake contains more or less 
of about the same weight as wax, so 
that gravitation alone will not sep- 
arate the two. 

The wax cleanser, which the ac- 
companying drawing (Fig. 1) repre- 
sents, does this to perfection. It 
consists of a graniteware pan 4 in. 
high and 14 in. across the top with 
a screen frame 12 in. in diameter to 
allow its entering the pan to about 
one-half of its depth. It is held in 
position by a piece of light bandiron 
with a hook on each end (See Fig. 2) 
to catch on the rim of the pan. It 
slips in its place as easily as a well- 
oiled jackknife opens. 

The screen, separately shown at 
Fig. 2, is a rim of heavy tin covered 
by 12-to-the-inch brass screen, with 
a short little tin brace soldered on 
each side of the rim to keep it in its 
place. 

To operate the cleanser is very 
simple, but it requires some _ exact- 
ness. About 2% or 3 lbs. of wax from 
the first boiling is placed in the pan 
with sufficient water to fill the pan 
nearly half full when all is melted. 
With occasional stirring and ten to 
fifteen minutes moderate boiling the 
content is thoroughly liquified. The 
screen is then inserted and fastened 
by the bandiron hooks, as shown at 
Fg. 1, when boiling water is turned 
onto the screen until the pan is rea- 
sonably full. After a few minutes’ 
simmering the lights of the oil stove 
are turned out and the wax is al- 
lowed to cool. The cake of wax ob- 
tained by this process is as nearly 
perfect as any home-made article can 
be produced. There is only a very 
slight discoloration on the bottom, 
but by means of a sharp steel-plate 
scraper (I use one 3x4 in.), this can 
be easily removed. 

To make sure that the quality of 
my product is in every way perfect I 
give my wax a third melting in a so- 
called “water jacket.” The basin I 
use for this purpose holds, with a 
small amount of water, a 2-pound 
cake. I set this on my little oil stove 
in a larger basin full of water, and 


when melted turn out the middle 
burner, and the two side ones to 
about half power. This allows the 


wax to cool very slowly and gives the 
last foreign matter that the wax may 
still contain a chance to settle to the 
bottom. Consequently this last melt- 
ing also shows a little discoloration 
at the bottom of the cake that needs 
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a slight touch with the scraper to 
make the job complete. 

All the scrapings from the three 
boilings are carefully collected. After 
a sufficient quantity is gathered they 
are again run into a cake, which, af- 
ter being scraped at the bottom like 
the others, is little, if any, inferior 
to the common stock. All the drain- 
ings from the cappings are also care- 
fully gathered up; they are used as 
feeding material at the closing of the 
honey-flow to finish unfinished sec- 
tions. And herein lies the greatest 
benefit I receive from working up 
my cappings as fast as they are made. 
At first it may seem like unprofitable 
work at that time of the season, 
when the beekeeper has plenty of 
other work crowding. But it is like 
keeping a garden clean. If we keep 
ahead of our work, if we keep the 
grass from sprouting, we can do it 
with one-fourth, perhaps with one- 
tenth of the time and labor it would 
require after the weeds are allowed 
to grow over our heads. It is the 
same in our bee and honey business. 

With comparatively little effort we 
can keep our work in first-class or- 
der if we don’t neglect to clean up 
these little odds and ends when we 
have a chance. If our cappings are al- 
lowed to accumulate until all avail- 
able dishes and boxes are filled, they 
are constantly in our way and are 
pushed into /dusty corners, which 
does not improve the quality of our 
wax. And the longer we postpone an 
unpleasant job (the making of wax is 
looked upon as such by the majority 
of beekeepers) the harder and more 
unpleasant the task seems to grow; 
our daily work then becomes a bur- 
den, which, if taken in time, would 
have been a pleasure. 

La Salle, N. Y. 

(We can testify to the high quality 
of the wax produced by Mr. Greiner, 
with his process, which, however, is 
not suitable for the large producer.— 
Editor). 


A Ventilator for Bees 


M. M. Hale, of Mississippi, has a 
very ingenious device for ventilating 
his colonies during the heat of sum- 
mer. It consists of a separate bot- 
tom-board which is inserted in place 
of the regular one, which has first 
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heen removed. As seen by the illus- 
tration, the ventilating bottom 1s 
deep and has wire screen on the sides. 

Many bottoms similar to this have 
heen used at different times by bee- 
keepers and several have been de- 
scribed from time to time in the bee 
‘ournals. They have three drawbacks, 
iowever, to more general use. In the 
first place, they increase the cost of 
equipment. In the second place, 
much care will have to be taken or 
the bees will build combs in this deep 
space below the frames. Thirdly, in 
localities where propolis is found the 
bees will be apt to deposit large 
amounts of this in and around the 
edges of this board, as their tendency 
is to stop up all holes with propolis. 


Successful Beekeeping, The 
Pivotal Point---Man 


By D. M. MacDonald. 


HE man (or woman) is undoubt- 
T edly the great and prime fac- 
tor counting towards success 
in apiculture. Some one may say, and 
rightly so, that the seasons are not 
within the power of man to alter, and 
that on them depends our success or 
failure. That is taking by far too 
narrow a view of our industry. The 
critic here does not approach the 
matter from a proper focus or look 
on it in the right perspective. As 
well say that the farmer’s success de- 
pends on the seasons alone. That is 
not more than a half truth. Neither 
is it true in apiculture any more than 
in agriculture. 

The man of energy, push and en- 
terprise rises above circumscribed 
circumstances, after turning semi- 
failure into full success. Adverse in- 
fluences brace him up to new efforts. 
The bad season, which only comes 
periodically, teaches him _ lessons 
worth learning, whereby, when the 
good seasons come, as come they 
must, he can benefit to the full from 
the experiences gleaned and_ the 
knowledge acquired from the days of 
adversity. The man in _ countless 
ways dominates the situation, and 
over a series of years comes out tri- 
umphant. The weakling, the man 
without grit, proves a failure; that 
goes without saying, but it only goes 
to prove beyond controversy that the 
man is what may be called the piv- 
otal point on which either success or 
failure hangs. 

Another critic may 
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location is the chief factor. It counts 
largely, but all the same it is only a 
sub-factor. Wherever ninety-nine 
men out of the hundred may be 
planted down there they have to re- 
main and simply adjust themselves to 
circumstances and surroundings, and 
each man with perseverance can rise 
above difficulties and carry on the in- 
dustry successfully. 

Messrs. Holtermann and Byer in the 
far North and Messrs Scholl and 
Poppleton in the far South, make 
beekeeping an eminent success. This 
they do in spite of Arctic cold or 
tropical heat; in spite of frost and 
snow on the one hand or persistent 
heat and drought on the other. The 
man here again proves the governing 
factor, the ruling influence securing 
success. This convincingly shows 
that weather and surroundings have 
to be relegated to secondary posi- 
tions. The man, the prime factor, 
rules and controls so many minor 
factors that he proves the dominant 
force taking first place. 

Only once in a long period can we 
find a Dr. Miller, but in a lesser de- 
gree can’t we all call un mental vis- 
ions of men coming out successful in 
spite of even adverse circumstances? 

Let us take, for instance, three bee- 
keepers side by side. One comes out 
triumphant, a second has only a 
semi-success, the third proves a fail- 
ure. The question arises, Why? Who 
can doubt it is something inherent in 
the one man lacking or quiescent in 
the others? Perhaps a love of the 
bees, a love of nature as a_ whole, 
goes far to account for the first man’s 
success. It keeps him in the straight 
path. Then a spirit of perseverance, 
even in spite of occasional difficulties 
or even setbacks, proves a_ sheet- 
anchor in qualifying him for the 
leading place in our trio. A score of 
other gifts or attributes combine to 
set the one man on the top of the 
pinnacle. Weak only, or entirely 
lacking in the others, their want ac- 
counts for failure or only a medium 
success crowning their spasmodic ef- 
forts. 

Who will deny that book learning 
is a ladder aiding any apiarist in his 
endeavors to rise? By this it is not 
meant that a beekeeper should count 
on climbing each stile by simply 
reading bee literature on the point. 
Solomon long ago advised men to ac- 
quire knowledge, but he added, get 
“understanding.” The man who 
“draweth out understanding” is his 
ideal. Our successful man climbed 
the ladder of bee knowledge step by 
step, and book learning greatly aided 
his ascent. 

The man who has perused and re- 
perused such works as those of 
Quinby, Root, Langstroth and a 
score of others, must be a better man 
as well as a better beekeeper than 
the man who shuns such works. They 
all aid in the acquiring of that under- 
standing so eloquently yet pithily ad- 
vocated by the sage Solomon. It 
should be remembered that these 
beebooks embody the knowledge and 
wisdom accumulated from the ex- 
periences of centuries. This hard- 
won knowledge is ours for the tak- 
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ing. The man who undervalues it has 
much to learn. 

Apart from the acquired skill and 
knowledge the man has certain in- 
herent gifts or qualities greatly aid- 
ing success in our industry. Take the 
question of temper and temperament. 
Bees at times are wary creatures and 
when handled without care and dis- 
cretion may show the temper of 
wasps. As a soft answer turneth 
away wrath so a gentle, quiet re- 
sponse from the apiarist may soothe 
and pacify the little savages. The 
manipulator should keep his temper. 

An even temperament, natural to 
some, counts in such a case. Imper- 
turbable coolness wins the day by dis- 
pelling the nervous irritability of the 
excited insects. A species of courage 
is indispensable in carrying on this 
industry. So much of it at least as 
may be designated steadiness of 
nerves is essential to success of the 
highest kind. This is, fortunately, 
sasily acquired. At first, in the no- 
vitiate days, it may be wanting, but 
to a man with an equable tempera- 
ment, each successive sting counts in 
favor of progress. Others do it, why 
should not we? . 

Ancient beekeepers understood all 
this well, and old beebooks treat the 
subject lovingly. The man, in their 
eyes, was the pivot on which success 
depended. “Handle them quietly and 
leisurely,” saith one, “and you may 
do with them what you will without 


hurt.” “Goe orderly to them and 
thou shalt find them gentle as 
sheepe,” says another. Gentleness 


was and is a prime requisite in hand- 
ling bees. The man who thus handles 
them has gone a long way towards 
success in his beekeeping career. 
Some men have a natural aptitude 
for certain pursuits or professions. 
Hence, perhaps, arise the positions 
in which are found our suppositional 
trio. The fussy man, the nervous 
man, the bouncing man, the man who 
is untidy, unclean or awkward in 
handling tools or manipulating bees, 
frames or appliances, will never be 
successful. And much more will 
these points prove a detriment to 
any aspirant in our calling when he 
starts to handle honey. On that rock 


more men make shipwreck than on 
any other. 


It will be noted that mere man does 
not get all the honor and glory at- 
tendant on eminent success in api- 
culture. He, or she, is the pivotal 
point on which success depends. In 
some respects the ladies tower above 
us. Of old the woman of the family 
was the chief beekeeper, and it may 
be safely predicted that, in the fu- 
ture as in the past, the other sex 
will take a leading place in carrying 
on this fascinating industry. 

The text on which the above is 
based, the pivot on which it is hung, 
may be found in an autograph in- 
scription on page 86 of the last vol- 
ume of the American Bee Journal, 
over the signature of C. C. Miller. It 
is worth quoting: “For best success, 
get pure stock, keep tab on every 
pound of honey taken from each 
colony, then breed from the best 
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storers that are all right in color and 
temper.” 

Note well that this grand old man, 
the associate editor, a leading light 
in bee literature, again and again 
and again, in his few brief words 
quoted, makes the man the dominat- 
ing influence, the pivotal point, the 
chief and prime factor, insuring suc- 
cess in apiculture. He himself is a 
living example of the truth of the 
statement. 

Banff, Scotland. 


No. 25---Honey-Producing 
Plants 


By Frank C. Pellett. 


Photo by J. M. Buchanan. 


E have previously presented 

\ \ the picture of one species of 
boneset (March, 1915), and 

now, through the courtesy of J. M. 
Buchanan, of Tennessee, we are able 
to offer another. The first one shown, 
Eupatorium urticaefolium, is common 
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in western Iowa woodlands. Although 
the bees get some honey from it, it is 
not the best species for honey. E. 
perfoliatum is reported as a honey 
plant of considerable importance in 
several of the northeastern states 
and Canada. It is commonly known 
as thoroughwort. 

The picture shown herewith is Eu- 
patorium ageratoides, a species com- 
mon in the south, Tennessee to Geor- 
gia, and to some extent in Alabama. 
It is also found in the north, being 
listed from Canada and New England. 

According to Mr. Buchanan’s testi- 
mony this species is common over the 
state of Tennessee, but only yields 
honey in the northern part. He re- 
ports the honey to be a light amber 
of strong flavor. The yield comes in 
August and September. 

There are 475 species of Eupa- 
torium known, many of them found 
in tropical America. Some are found 
in Europe, Asia and South America, 
so that the plants have a very wide 
range. Forty-five or more species 
are common to North America. 
Whether all, or nearly all, yield 
hcney we have no records to prove. 


BONESET, COMMONLY FOUND IN THE SOUTH. 
(Photo by J. M. Buchanan.) 


September 


Locating Your Apiaries 


N these days of high prices many 
of our young beekeepers wil! be 
seeking to increase their hold- 

ings in bees and some of them will 
wonder just what should govern the 
locating of home yards or of 
apiaries. 

There are four points to be care- 
fully considered in the choice of api- 
ary locations. The very best places 
for honey flora should be chosen. 
The apiary site should be easily ac- 
cessible. It should have proper pro- 
tection, and, lastly, overstocking and 
overlapping of ranges should be 
avoided. 


out- 


Flora 

Probably a large number of ex- 
panding beekeepers will prefer to re- 
main in their present locations rather 
than risk a move to new fields, even 
if the flora of the new section seems 
more alluring. There is often a great 
difference in flora within a radius of 
ten miles or less. One apiary may 
have access to early fruit bloom 
which will stimulate the bees for the 
main harvest, another may have ad- 
vantage of fall flowers which will as- 
sure the colonies going into winter 
with bountiful stores, while a third, 
may have such a remarkably favor- 
able main crop flora that it over- 
balances the advantages of the other 
two. 

Choose then, first, the location 
which seems the most favorable for a 
main crop flow, whether it be alfalfa, 
clover, sweet clover, basswood, or 
sage. But in doing so do not ignore 
the lesser honey plants which may 
do little in yielding surplus, but 
which may go a long way towards 
determining the -condition of your 
bees for the main crop. Among these 
may be mentioned fruit bloom and 
dandelions in spring, sweet clover in 
midsummer, and the fall flowers later 
on. In every locality the list of these 
minor plants will be different. It is 
your task to find out just what your 
section offers. 

The white clover producer may 
look with favor on the minor flow 
from fruit bloom, while the bee- 
keeper with sweet clover as a main 
crop may want to use the light white 
clover flow to build up his colonies. 

Accessibility 

An apiary should be easily accessi- 
ble to the owner. This is even more 
imperative now than it was in the 
days when the automobile and light 
trucks had not begun to make in- 
roads into the tasks of the horses. 
Not only should the apiary be acces- 
sible to vehicles, but the location 
should also be of a sufficiently 
smooth nature so that the work of 
hauling the honey out or of carrying 
it will be made as easy as possible. 

Protection 

Avoid placing your apiaries where 
they will be exposed to the full 
sweep of the winds. For the northern 
climate a gentle slope to the south 
is desirable. Lacking this, a location 
behind a natural windbreak of trees 
or shrubbery is good, or if necessary 
an artificial windbreak may be con- 
structed. 
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Outapiaries should be well inclosed 
neighboring 


or in proximity to 
houses whose inhabitants will be 
glad to see that no harm befalls 


them if a pail of honey is offered 
them from time to time. It is also de- 
sirable to have swarms cared for in 
the same manner. 

Many colonies are wrongly placed 
where water may inundate and cause 
large losses, or at least great incon- 
venience in moving. Naturally there 
are localities sufficiently alluring for 
the beekeeper to risk the chance of 
occasional flood in order to profit by 
the heavy crops. These are scarce, 
however. 

Overstocking and Overlapping 

Since you want to get a maximum 
crop in the location chosen, it would 
be folly to plant yourself beside a 
neighbor’s apiary of two hundred 
colonies when the available nectar 
within a two-mile radius was only 
sufficient for the best results with 
say 180 colonies of bees. The neigh- 
bor would already have too many, 
without yours. 

The same mistake would be made 
if you located two of your apiaries 
within a short distance of each other 
so that the ranges of the two over- 
lapped. 

Every beekeeper should make a 
chart of his immediate neighborhood, 
with the location of all principal api- 
aries and the available flora in differ- 
ent parts, so that he may be compe- 
tent to judge as to the value of any 
spot as a location for bees. 

The accompanying chart gives an 
idea of what may be included in such 
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How the Bees Saved America 


Courtesy of The Sunday School 
Advocate. 


HE brave patriots of the Ameri- 
T can Revolution were having a 
particularly hard time of it in 
the summer of 1780. General Wash- 
ington and his ragged, half-starved 
soldiers were in camp just outside of 
Philadelphia, where it was certain 
that the enemy was getting ready to 
make an important move. 

Man after man had risked his life 
trying to get their secret, but so far 
no one had been able to give Wash- 
ington the important news without 
which he dared not risk his small 
force in battle. 

But the great Washington, himself, 
scarcely took the independence of 
the colonists more seriously to heart 
than did little Mistress Charity Crab- 
tree. Despite her prim Quaker ways, 
no eyes could spark with greater fire 
at the mention of freedom than those 
that smiled so demurely above her 


white neckerchief and plain gray 
dress. Charity was a _ soldier’ 
daughter, and though his patriotism 
made her and her brother John or- 
phans, when the boy also left to 
fight for his flag, Charity did not 
shed a tear, but handed him his 
sword and waved him _ godspeed. 


Though she was all alone now and 
only twelve years old, the little maid 
kept a stout heart. 

“If I hold myself ready to serve my 
country, I know the time will come,” 
she said, as she walked back from the 


a drawing. gate through the fragrant lane, 
ty Hopesce 
~~ A. _ 
— - 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING Ae ABANDONED LOCATIONS AND ONE PROPOSED, 
F THE DADANT APIARIES IN 1917. 


In very few instances -, any single location supply all the requirements. 


It is for the bee- 


keeper to judge of the best locations, and he must have intimate 
knowledge of his section to do it. 
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honeycombed with beehives. “Mean- 
while, I must keep my bees in good 
order.” 

Charity’s father had been a _ bee 
farmer, and he kept all these hives at 
the entrance of his lane, so the bees 
could search the highway for wild 
flower sweets. One of his last acts 
was to send a beautiful comb of their 
honey to General Washington, where- 
upon the General had smacked his 
lips and said: “Those bees must be 
real patriots. They give the best that 
is in them to their country.” 

Charity stopped now to notice how 
well the bees were swarming. They 
seemed particularly active this morn- 
ing, but she was not afraid of these 
little creatures who do not sting un- 
less they are frightened or attacked. 

“T shall have a great many pots of 
honey to sell this fall,” she thought. 
“Tt is good Providence who inspires 
the bees to help me keep our little 
white house all by myself, until 
brother John returns.” Then sud- 
denly the little Quaker maid turned 
pale. She stopped for a second with 
her hand to her ear, and then she ran 
quickly to the highway. These were 
terrible times, when, at any moment, 
bullets might whizz about like hail- 
stones, and every good colonist lived 
tensely, in fear the little American 


army would be captured and their 
brave fight for independence lost 
forever. 


It was a man in citizen’s dress who 
galloped down the road. His hat was 
blown off and he pressed his left 
hand to his side. When -he saw 
Charity he just was able to rein in 
his horse and, falling from his saddle, 
draw her close so she might catch 
the feeble words he muttered be- 
tween groans. 

“You are Patriot Crabtree’s daugh- 
ter?” he murmured, and the girl nod- 
ded, as she raised his head on her 
arm. 

“T am shot, I am wounded,” he 
gasped. “Leave me here, but fly on 
my horse yonder to General Wash- 
ington’s camp. Give him this mes- 
sage: ‘Durwent says Cornwallis will 
attack Monday with large army.’ Do 


not fail him!” cried the man. “Be off 
at once! The enemy is pursuing 
close.” 


Poor Charity had just time to re- 
peat the message and assist the faint- 
ing man to a grassy place under the 
elm tree’s shade, when the air thun- 
dered with a thudding of hoof beats, 
and before the terrified girl could 
gain her horse, a dozen _ soldiers 
leaped over the garden wall at the 
back of the house. 

“For my country!” the plucky maid 
cried, and leaped to the saddle. But 
even then she realized that if once 
the British saw her they could easily 
remount their own horses, evidently 
left on the other side of the wall, 
and so capture her and prevent her 
from reaching Washington. As it 
was they discovered the unconscious 
soldier, whom they quickly surround- 
ed by a guard, then spied the fleeing 
girl and immediately gave chase. 

“Ho, there!” they cried. “Stop, 
girl, or by heaven we'll make you!” 

They crowded after her into the 
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mouth of the lane, while Charity cast 
about hopelessly for some way of es- 
cape. Suddenly, with the entrance of 
the soldiers, the bees began to buzz 
with a cannon’s roar, as if to Say, 
“Here we are, Charity! Didn’t Wash- 
ington say we were patriots, too? 
Just give us a chance to defend our 
country!” 

Like lightning, now, Charity bent 
from her saddle, and seizing a stout 
stick, she wheeled around to the 
outer side of the hedge that protect- 
ed the hives like a low wall. Then, 
with a smart blow, she beat each 
hive until the bees clouded the air. 
Realizing from experience that bees 
always follow the thing that hits 
them rather than the person who di- 
rects it, she threw the stick full force 
at her pursuers. 

As Charity galloped off at high 
speed she heard the shouts of fury 
from the soldiers, who fought madly 
against the bees. And, of course, the 
harder they fought, the harder they 
were stung. If they had been armed 
with swords the brave bees could not 
have kept the enemy more magnifi- 
cently at bay. 

While Charity was riding furiously 
miles away, down the pike, past the 
bridge, over the hill, right into Wash- 
inton’s camp, her would-be pursuers 
lay limply in the dust—their noses 
swollen like powder horns. When 
the little maid finally gained admis- 
sion to Washinton’s tent, for to none 
other would she trust her secret, the 
great general stared at her gray 
dress torn to ribbons, her kerchief 
draggled with mud and her gold hair 
loosened by the wind. But Charity 
had no time for ceremony. 

“T have a message for 


thee, sir,” 
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she said, standing erect as a soldier 
beside the general’s table. “I have 
ridden these many miles while a doz- 
en of the enemy have been kept at 
bay so I might bear it.” 


When she gave Washington the 
message he sprang from his seat and 
laid his fatherly kand upon _ her 
shoulder. 


“The little Quaker maid has saved 
us,” he said, and his voice rang while 
he looked deep into her gray eyes, 





SHE THREW THE STICK FULL FORCE AT HER PURSUERS. 


lighted with honest loyalty. 

“I brought the message only as | 
was directed, sir,“ she said. “It was 
my bees that saved their country.” 

You can imagine Washington’s sur- 
prise and that of his officers who 
crowded in with warm praise for the 
girl, when Charity told them of the 
story of the patriotic bees. 

Washington laughed. “It is well 
done, Little Miss Crabtree,” he cried, 
warmly. “Neither you nor your bees 
shall be forgotten when our country 
is at peace again. It was the cack- 
ling geese that saved Rome, but the 
bees have saved America.” 


Protection of Small Apiaries 
By A. F. Bonney. 


READ that there are 15,000 tons 
I of corrugated paper made daily 

in the United States, and after 
being made into shipping boxes and 
other things probably ninety per cent 
of it is wasted by being thrown out 
or burned. 

Needing some protection for my 
supers in my method of demareeing, 
I conceived the idea of utilizing this 
stuff, and finally evolved the follow- 
ing plan: 

Make a form of soft pine lumber 
half an inch longer and wider than a 
Langstroth hive and _ eleven (11) 
inches deep. This need not be closed 
on the bottom. I say soft pine, as 
nails are to be driven into it and 
pulled out. 

Having cut apart corrugated paper 


packing boxes, which any § store- 
keeper will give for the asking, cover 
the top of the form with pieces 


which will come to the edges, hold- 
ing them in place with lath (not ce- 
ment) nails, and then treat the sides 
the same way. Next cover all cracks 
with strips of tough brown paper, 
while cloth will be rather better for 
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binding of the sides, ends and tops. 
fhe next and future steps are to fit 
other pieces to top, end and sides, 
giving the first layer of pasteboard 
a coat of rather thick glue, and hold- 
ing each layer in place with nails. 
Allow to dry between each layer, 
which, in a warm room, will not take 
long. The nails are, of course, re- 
moved from each layer when dry. 
The corrugations of the paper should 
run lengthwise on sides and ends, as 
much as possible, so that the air 
spaces will be sealed tight. 

There is no limit to the thickness 
of the various layers. An inch on 
top and half an inch or more on sides 
and ends, for the paper costs nothing 
and glue is cheap, and I think an inch 
will afford as much insulation as two 
inches of other material, as paper is 
a poor conductor of heat, and the air 
spaces made by the corrugations 
add to it. 

Buck Gove, Iowa. 


Successful Wintering 
By W. E. Green. 
Yu will notice by the drawing 


that my case is for two colo- 

nies and consists of seven seg- 
ments, all of which are made of 1x10- 
inch and 2x4-inch rough pine; the 
bottom is used as a permanent hive 
stand, the two colonies are simply 
shifted to each side in the summer 
time, placing them about 10 inches 
apart, then the other segments are 
piled one upon another, in this way 
taking up very little space. 

In the fall the two colonies are 
moved together in the center, then 
the sides, back and front are set up 
and tacked with two six-penny nails 
at each corner, the entrance guard 
placed down in front of the hives, 
straw packing placed around them 
tightly, then the cover is put on 
(Cover is made a little larger than the 


Back 
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case and covered with cheap roofing 
paper, also nail the two cross-cleats 
so that they will fit inside to keep it 
from blowing off.) 

I have never lost a colony since 
wintering in these cases, and every 
year always winter a few _ three- 
frame nuclei with soft candy feed. I 
have six three-frame nuclei now that 
are just as spry and “sassy” as they 
were last September. 

The big advantage of this case is 
that one man can handle it very 
easily. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


How Bees Die 


By Dr. Brunnich. 


ROM one hundred thousand to 
F two hundred thousand bees die 
every year, from April to Au- 
gust, in a mighty colony, while in the 
time of rest, in the bees’ winter, 
from September till March, in our 
latitude, there will perish only a few 
thousands of them. In many forms 
death approaches the little pets; by 
far the majority die on the battle- 
field of work. They say that work 
prolongs life. With the busy honey- 
seekers the contrary is true. In the 
time of repose bees may become nine 
months old, but in spring and sum- 
mer, when they are at work, they 
often reach only a term of four 
weeks, if they do not succumb earlier 
by an accident, owing to their num- 
erous enemies, among which one of 
the greatest is man. 
In spring, April and May, a severe 
death cause is weather. The inhab- 


itants of the waxen home find in 
their artistically built store-rooms 
albumen and _ carbohydrates—pollen 


and honey. But for securing water, 
the indispensable element needed to 
prepare the baby food, they are com- 
pelled to fly out, to avoid the pining 
away of their cherished progeny. Un- 
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happily they are able to store the 
crystal element of life only in a limit- 
ed degree, first in their own bodies 
which, saturated with water, may de- 
liver it from one to another or to 
the petty alabaster worms; secondly, 
in the food which is liquified with 
water. But much of the precious sub- 
stance is needed when there are to 
be fed 10,000 or more infants three to 
eight days old, and the stores within 
their own bodies and in the cells be- 
come drained after a series of bad 
days. The young cry for food; water 
is needed, and the old guard rushes 
out in inclement weather to bring 
the coveted liquid from the river, 
the pools or the springs. But, oh, the 
cold liquid chills the venturesome 
workers and many a brave bee is 
paralyzed with her filled knapsask 
and will never again see her beloved 
home. 

In summer, the real time of har- 
vest, the assiduous citizens of the 
hive destroy themselves by heavy 
work. When they find honey they do 
not allow themselves any repose; 
they are busy during the very night. 
By fanning in array on the alighting 
board and through the hive and back 
again, they perform an_ energetic 
work of ventilation, an indispensable 
labor, for the atmosphere of the hive 
is constantly becoming laden with 
poisonous carbonic acid gas by con- 
sequence of the strenuous work and 
great numbers of the indwellers. It 
is also needed to keep down the heat 
to a normal degree. 


The nursing of the brood is exclu- 
sively done by the young bees. But 
besides this, there are plenty of 
tasks. When the insect has accom- 
plished its transformations and has 
emerged from the cell, it is neces- 
sary to burnish the cell, i. e., to clean 
it and coat it with an extremely fine 
layer of fresh wax. They also carry 
the nectar from one cell to another, 
which helps to condense it or mature 
it, when a part of the water it con- 
tains is withdrawn. The new build- 
ings and repairs are carried on by 
the house bees. 

By this unflagging activity the 
faithful citizens of the community 
wear themselves out, the hair down, 
the wings are worn by constant 
crawling in the blossoms, among the 
plants, and back and forth in the 


hive. By accidents they lose claws, 
and even legs; the inner organs, 
glands and muscles are exhausted. 


Within a few weeks the industrious 
worker has grown old, but it sum- 
mons the rest of its energy to con- 
tinue the work. Soon it may be no 
longer able to return. It may meet 
its death fainting upon a blossom, or 
in the flight home it may be unable 
longer to struggle against the wind, 
or a sudden rain may beat it down 
with its burden to where it will not 
have the strength to rise again. A 
wornout bee, feeling its approaching 
end, will nevertheless leave the hive, 
crawl to the alighting board, drop to 
the ground, still struggling to work, 
and will die in loneliness. No bee 
that can drag itself will die in the 
hive. 

The fall time of the beehive comes 
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in our country at the end. of July. 
The bees can no longer find much in 
the fields, the brood is reduced and 
the colony seemingly grows old. In 
the same manner that an old man 
becomes avaricious, in the old colony 
awakens the greed of property. And 
with this greed, this desire for the 
liquid gold, the honey, many bees ac- 
quire an ugly quality, the only vice 
of these virtuous citizens, the desire 
to secure wealth by all means—rob- 
bery. Generally those bees who cling 
to this disdainful trade, this qualified 
trick, are old bees. Hasty and rest- 
less, they fly about strange homes, 
where they scent coveted treasures, 
to enter them and steal the honey. 
But the vigilant amazons are on the 
watch and recognize the strangers, 
and grasp the impudent ones who 
dare to alight. Fierce struggles 
arise and many an enemy may perish. 
One may see couples of bees in dead- 
ly embrace, the sting of each fixed in 
the body of the adversary. Many a 
bee loses its life in such struggles. 

Other bees, seemingly more honest, 
seek sweets which are not to be found 
in flowers, but abroad in honey- 
rooms, in sugar factories, in confec- 
tioneries and, especially in autumn, 
in wine or cider press rooms. Thou- 
sands of the poor insects are there 
drowned, falling into the liquid or 
filling themselves till no longer able 
to crawl. 

After the bee-autumn, when the 
prudent inhabitants of the hive have 
sealed every crack with resin, when 
they have stored their provisions in 
fittest places, the bee-winter comes. 
This is the time of rest for the indus- 
trious insects. They remain quiet 
and take flight only when the weath- 
er is warm enough, to satisfy their 
need of emptying themselves. Peace- 
ably and economically they live upon 
their provisions, to keep warm their 
little home, that their mother may 
not become chilled. The colder it is 
out-of-doors, the closer they cluster 
about the warm center. They form 
a spherical cluster, interrupted only 
by the thin wax wall of the empty 
cells. The bees nearest the food 
take it and pass it to the others. Af- 
ter filling their sacs some crawl into 
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the empty cells, sleeping there till 
hunger compels them to give the 
room to others. If any of the old 
bees seek to leave the cluster they 
may chill and fall to the bottom- 
board. When a warm day comes, it 
is one of the first tasks of the healthy 
ones to carry out the corpses of their 
dead sisters. 

These are the ordinary kinds of 
deaths of the bees of a healthy colo- 
ny in ordinary conditions. Without 
going into details, I may say that quite 
a number perish by different enemies, 
spiders, wasps, hornets and a num- 
ber of birds. But more important 
are the minute enemies, the  bac- 
teria” which kill partly grown insects 
as well as the full grown bees and so 
are sometimes able to destroy entire 
colonies. 

One of the worst enemies, which 
destroys many colonies, especially in 
winter, is “hunger,” caused generally 
by a niggardly or unmerciful owner. 
When the provisions are exhausted 
the poor creatures can no longer pro- 
duce warmth, since their fuel—honey 
—is spent. The temperature sinks 
until all the bees, with the queen, are 
frozen and die without a complaint. 
If we examine such a dead colony we 
find the little lifeless bodies crowded 
closely around their dead queen and 
the empty cells filled with dead 
workers. The artistic wax cells 
whose wonderful construction fill us 
with admiration and which serve as 
storerooms for the honey and as cra- 
dles for the brood, have now become 
the coffins of the inhabitants. 

I said that the greatest enemy of 
bees is man. The killing of the in- 
dustrious honey-gatherers with poi- 
sonous vapors of sulphur is no longer 
practiced in German or French Swit- 
zerland. But in Tessin and Valais 
they still kill the bees in autumn, se- 
lecting the lightest and the heaviest 
hives to secure honey and wax. .The 
remaining colonies are permitted to 
live and swarm the following sum- 
mer. So the game begins again. 

The drones, the poor, abused, 
calumniated drones, die mostly ot 
hunger. When the question of 


progeny is settled and the ill-fated 
superfluous, 


males are deemed the 








NO. 1. 


THE HIVE IS PLACED ON A BOTTOM-BOARD WHICH IS % TO % LARGER 


THAN THE STANDARD 10-FRAME HIVE. THIS SPACE ALLOWS FOR 3 OR MORE 
WRANPPINGS OF SLATER’S FELT, OR CAN BE USED AS AIR SPACE. FELT IS 


VERY SUCCESSFUL. 


September 


bees simply drive them away 


the food. They may be driven ee 
dry corner of the hive, or to seek 
death out-of-doors. If they will not 
go_ deliberately, the pitiless old 
maids drive them forcibly. I have 
never seen a bee use its sting upon a 
drone, it being evidently unneces ary 


against the weaponless strong sex, 
The much celebrated drone slaughter 
is only the harsh throwing out of the 
poor fellows by the workers, who 
pinch them in the legs, wings, anten- 
nz, or ride on them, till the torment- 
ed ones escape through the entrance. 

Only an infinitesimal number of 
drones die in full vigor, those who 
have the good luck to mate with a 
virgin, and who expire spasmodically 
to afford life for the hundreds of 
thousands of their progeny, the 
workers of the future. 

What about the chief of the colony 
the queen? Nearly every mother 
who has given life to hundreds of 
thousands and has been fondled by 
them during her entire life of three 
or four years, dies of decrepitude. 
Previous to her death she lays both 
drone eggs and female eggs in the 
proper kinds of cells. The workers 
evidently understand the necessity, 
since they feed these larve in a dif- 
ferent manner. The first born queen 
kills her sisters still in the cell. She 
soon becomes fertile and begins her 
life’s function. By her side her 
mother may remain a while, some- 
times for months, and when death 
approaches she may seek to leave the 
hive, if death does not reach her be- 
fore. 

Unfertile queens often die in a duel 
with a rival, when more than one 
emerges at the same time. Furiously 
they rush upon each other and try to 
drive their sting into the adversary’s 
body. The poison of the queen seems 
to act speedily, for a queen stung by 
another will die at once, while a 
queen stung by a workerbee may live 
for a long time, sometimes for years. 
It would require too much space to 
go into the detail of the death of the 
queens, though this is also an inter- 
esting question. 

Switzerland. 


An Outer Case Plan 
By H. M. Leach. 


MAKE my hive stands like the 

ones on the market, except they 

are one-half inch larger all around 
than a 10-frame hive. This allows 
for the three or four plys of slaters’ 
felt I use around the body. 

After the hive is set on the stand I 
wrap the slaters’ felt around hive 
body and fasten ends with 4-oz. tacks. 
I now have an 8-inch rim the same 
size as the stand, one-half inch larger 
than the ten-frame hive, which I slip 
over the hive thus prepared, and it 
fits the hive stand perfectly. 

I make my cover same size as rim, 
etc., 6 inches deep, and use it for 
summer and winter and cover it with 
red asphalt roofing. 

This covers the entire hive and 
leaves room for a cover or mat from 
two inches to four inches thick for 
top cover over frame. I have used 
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this style for two winters and like it 
very much. It has been successful. It 
makes an excellent winter case and is 
excellent as a spring protection. As 
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I make my own hive stands and cov- 

ers, the only extra cost is for the 8- 

inch rim between cover and stand. 
Hiram, Ohio. 
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Conducted by Frank C. 


Making a Noise When the Bees 


Swarm 


Beekeepers are often amused by 
the antics of people who pound tin 
pans and make all the noise possible 
when the bees are swarming. There 
is much speculation as to the rise of 
the practice, which, of course, has no 
effect in settling the bees. 

The probable explanation is to be 
found in old laws in European coun- 
tries. An old French law provides 
as follows: 

“When a beekeeper sees that a 
swarm is issuing from one of his 
hives, he is bound to announce the 
fact to his neighbors, and others, by 
making an outcry or noise; and he 
must immediately follow and secure 
the swarm if it leaves his own prem- 
ises.” Civil code, Art. 524., Section 5. 

Immigrants from Europe very nat- 
urally followed the customs of the 
country from which they came. In 
time their children and grandchildren 
continued the practice without know- 
ing the reason. It is absurd for peo- 
ple in our day to beat tin pans be- 
cause the law of France, a century 
ago, required the beekeeper to make 
a noise when the bees swarmed. 


Constitution for Bee Organization 


“Will you give suggestions for a 
constitution to govern a local bee- 
keepers’ organization?” Florida. 

We have had several letters asking 
for similar information. If it is the 
intention to incorporate, a local at- 
torney should be consulted, since the 
different states have different regu- 


Pellett, Atlantic, Iowa. 


lations for incorporating. In most 
states the fee for incorporating, 
where the society is not organized 
for profit, is merely nominal, but the 
attorney will quite likely charge a 
fee of from $10 to $25. However, it 
is not necessary to incorporate, and 
few of the beekeepers’ associations 
are incorporated. 

All that is necessary is a simple 
form to follow with the business of 
the association. The best plan is to 
elect a competent set of officers and 
give them as much freedom as pos- 
sible. It is a very wise provision to 
establish the custom of a frequent 
change of officers. In most cases 
where we find the same set of offi- 
cers year after year we find the or- 
ganization in a rut and see but little 
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progress from year to year. New 
men do well for a year or two and 
then they exhaust their supply of 
new ideas. If new men are placed in 
charge they will work along new 
lines and the interest is kept up. If 
there are only a few men available 
who are suitable for officers, change 
them about often and come back to 
the same position more frequently, 
but don’t make the mistake of mak- 
ing a one-man organization. 

The following form is given only as 
a suggestion and may be changed to 
suit: 


Brown County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. 
CONSTITUTION 
Article 1. 

This association shall be known as 
the Brown County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation with headquarters at Stone- 

ville. 
Article 2, 

The object of this organization 
shall be to promote the interests of 
commercial honey production, to 
check the spread of disease among 
bees, to secure proper recognition for 
the industry and to spread informa- 
tion as to the best methods of in- 
creasing the output of the apiary and 
enlarging the market therefor. 

Article 3. 
The annual meeting shall be held at 
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HIVE COVERED AND READY FOR THE WINTER BLASTS. 


Stoneville on the first Tuesday in 
January and one or more field meet- 
ings shall be held at such time and 
place as shall be determined by the 
board of officers. 

Article 4. 

The officers of this association shall 
consist of a President, Vice Presi- 
dent and a Secretary-Treasurer. The 
election of the officers shall be held 
at the annual meeting and shall con- 
tinue for the term of one year. 

Article 5, 

These articles may be amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the members 
present at any regular or special 
meeting called for the purpose. 

BY-LAWS 
I 


Any person interested in the ob- 
ject of this association may become 
a member on payment of $1.00 to 
the Secretary-Treasurer. Membership 
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fees shall be payable annually and 
delinquent members shall not be en- 
titled to vote. 

ru. 

Honorary membership for one year 
may be conferred by a majority vote 
of the members present at any regu- 
lar meeting of the association. 

Honorary life membership shall be 
conferred only upon those who have 
rendered unusual service to the or- 
ganization or who have attained un- 
usual prominence in the beekeeping 
field. A motion to confer honorary 
life membership shall be presented to 
the board of officers in writing and 
must receive their unanimous en- 
dorsement. After such endorsement 
it shall lie over until the next annual 
meeting and receive the unanimous 
vote of members voting. 
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III. 

The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the organization and of 
the board of officers. In his absence 
the Vice President shall preside. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
an accurate record of the meetings of 
this organization and of the board of 
officers. He shall receive all moneys 
due the organization and make dis- 
bursements only on order of the 
President. 

The board of officers shall have en- 
tire charge of all meetings of the as- 
sociation, shall arrange programs, 
hire halls and attend to such other 
details as. shall be necessary. The 
President shall appoint such commit- 
tees as in his judgment are necessary 
to conduct the business of the asso- 
ciation. 











Robbing 
My daughter (who lives next door 
to me) and I determined to invest in 
a few stands of bees and try to build 
up an apiary, as we live in the edge 


of a small town near a river with 
timber and plenty of bee pasture 
near. 

We read somewhere that one 


should open the hives once a week 
and cut out all queen-cells and keep 
out burr-combs or correct anything 
that seemed to need it. We did so, 
and this week we went over all 
our hives, cutting out about a dozen 
queen-cells from six hives and cut- 
ting out all cross-combs, etc. Imme- 
diately the air was full of bees, both 
at her hives and mine, and all the 
bees at entrances of the hives seemed 
to be fighting. After a few hours 
they seemed to quiet down at my 
hives, and things are going on as 
usual, but they kept flying around 
one of her hives for three or four 
days, when she noticed that there 
seemed to be nothing doing at it, and 
opened the hive and found nearly all 
the bees dead and the upper parts of 
all the combs chewed up and every 
drop of honey gone and about a gal- 
lon of dead bees all over the combs 
and on the bottom of the hive, chok- 
ing up the front of it. 

It looked to me as if the hive might 
have been full of fighting bees and 
closed up the front entrance and 
nearly the whole colony smothered 
or starved. 

The weather in this part of the 
country has been very hot and dry 
and the clover bloom has burned out. 

Did we make a mistake in opening 
the hives during this month? 

Pomona, Kans. Mrs. M. 


It is not really necessary to open 
hives once a week. It is better not 
to disturb the bees unless there is 
some good reason for it. Once a 
year is often enough to clean out the 
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M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


burr-combs. Once in 8 or 10 days is 
often enough to kill queen-cells, and 
that only while there is danger of 
swarming, although that extends 
over a number of weeks, beginning in 
most places at or a little before the 
first surplus flow and closing with the 
last. But it should be fully under- 
stood that killing queen-cells will by 
no means prevent swarming in all 
cases. Sooner or later, in most 
cases, the bees will swarm in spite of 
killing cells. If you will read Dr. Mil- 
ler’s “Fifty Years Among the Bees” 
you will see exactly how we manage 
the matter when running for section- 
honey. 

Fortunately, when running for ex- 
tracted honey, you can get along with 
much less trouble by using the Dem- 
aree plan. Just before there is dan- 
ger of swarming, or before any 
queen-cells are sealed, put all but one 
frame of brood in an upper story, 
leaving the queen with one frame of 
brood in the lower story with an ex- 
cluder over it. In 8 or 10 days kill all 
queen-cells above the excluder, and 
that’s all the killing of cells for the 
whole season, with little danger of 
swarming. 


It is hard to say with certainty just 
what you did to start robbing, al- 
though the probability is that you left 
combs exposed when opening the 
hives. At a time when bees are not 
gathering, great care must be taken 
not to start robbing. A very little 
exposure of honey will do it; and 
when you see that robbers are be- 
ginning their work it is well to close 
up the hive till another time. In a 
time of scarcity there is generally a 
little less danger of robbing in the 
forenoon than later. Indeed, often 
it is better not to have hives opened 
after 9 a. m. 

As already hinted, prevention is 
better than cure, but when robbing 
has actually started, close the en- 
trances so that not more than a very 
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few bees can pass at a time, giving 
the bees a better chance to detend 
themselves. Pile up hay or straw all 
around the hive and keep it well 
drenched with water. Some make a 
practice of carrying the robbed hive 
into a cool, dark cellar, leaving jit 
there for a day or two, and putting 
an empty hive in its place, returning 
the hive to its stand in the evening 
after the flight has ceased. Other 
plans for managing cases of robbing 
you will find in your bee-book. 


Women’s Help in Beekeeping 

I have read what you say in the 
July American Bee Journal about 
having women take more interest in 
the bee business. Had I not seen 
your name as writer for the women’s 
department I would have thought it 
from some bee-man, or some woman 
who did not know the nature of a 
beekeeper’s wife or daughter, for, to 
my knowledge, there is not another 
industry where women take more in- 
terest or do more to help the work 
along than in the bee industry. But 
here is where I find the trouble lies: 
women are peculiar beings (being a 
woman yourself, you ought to know.) 
We need, expect, and must have a 
certain amount of love, praise, and 
attention; and in this age, at a time 
when women are so capable, and are 
taking hold and helping in many in- 
dustries, they should be counted in as 
husbands’ or fathers’ helpers, as the 
case may be. 

You take a man who starts out for 
himself; as soon as he gets to a 
place where he can have a hired man, 
how quick he is to tell about it. But 
it seems that a bee-man’s wife or 
daughter can work early and late— 
yes, I have known cases where they 
work all day in the bee-yard, come 
home and get a late supper, wash the 
breakfast and supper dishes (no 
dishes at noon, for they take their 
lunch), prepare food for the next 
day—no telling how far into the 
night it is, for they get no rest. Then 
up the next morning ready for an- 
other day’s run. There are many 
things that a woman can do, and does 
do, to help in the business. 

I can recall one incident where our 
folks were expecting to go about 18 
miles to extract. I had just bought 
50 pounds of peas to can, but that did 
not stop me. I took peas and jars 
with me (as we had a family living at 
one of the bee-yards) and canned 
them there. 

I assure you from the pictures we 
see of eastern beekeepers’ conven- 
tions, there are many women’s faces. 

We go to bee meetings and conven- 
tions, and many women attend. What 
for? After working hard the day be- 
fore, to get good things together to 
eat (most bee-men’s wives and daugh- 
ters are good cooks), they will make 
a tasteful spread, which is one thing 
always appreciated by the opposite 
Sex. 

Then there is selling honey. Why, 
I have in mind one woman selling 
from year to year , until now she is 
quite an expert in the business. This 
same woman and her husband attend 
the conventions and bee-meetings. He 
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vets up and talks (which, of course, 
he should do), and tells about HIS 
bees, how HE works with them, how 
HE sells HIS honey and crops, and 
that now HE has his business on a 
basis where he can get along without 
much help, and to better advantage. 
But how about the wife by the side of 
him? 

Beekeepers, as a rule, are the most 
gentle, kind and generous-hearted 
people one can meet, but they need a 
little stirring up, in a kind way. 

These are some of the reasons why 
women are not known as they should 
be in the bee industry. Their works 
are left out. Take the women out, 
and where is your industry? 
NORTHWESTERN BEEKEEPER’S 

WIFE AND HELPER. 


If that article in the July number 
did nothing more than to call out 
this reply, it surely was not wasted 
effort. Our good friend is no doubt 
quite right in insisting that women 
do not always get the credit they de- 
serve, and this is true in thousands 
of cases where beekeeping is not 
involved. But is not the woman her- 





Minnesota Fair.—Minnesota  bee- 
keepers should make a special effort 
to attend the 1917 State Fair, observe 
carefully the first year’s results of a 
new management and classification 
of exhibits, spend considerable time 
at the exhibits of the University Di- 
vision of Bee culture, and Minnesota 
Beekeepers’ Association, and be sure 
to watch for a notice and attend a 
special meeting of exhibitors, Minne- 





sota Beekeepers’ Association mem- 
bers, and the honey judges—all in 
the Bee and Honey Building. Use 


the University Division of Bee Cul- 
ture and the Minnesota Beekeepers’ 
Association as sources of all bee in- 
formation. 
L. V. FRANCE, 
Instructor in Beekeeping; Secretary 
Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association. 


West Virginia in the Limelight.— 
West Virginia has suddenly jumped 
into the front rank by passing a 
good inspection law, providing for a 
State apiarist, in the department of 
agriculture, and a half dozen inspec- 
tors all at once. 

The new law passed at the recent 
session of the legislature became ef- 
fective in May. 
formerly an assistant at Ames, Iowa, 
is in charge of the work as State Api- 
arist. The three inspectors whose 
names we have are Mr. Stephen Da- 
vis, Mr. P. L. Jones and Mr. T. K. 
Massie. Although one of the small- 
est of our States, West Virginia, 
probably has the largest appropria- 
tion for support of the beekeeping 
work of any State. 

A movement is on foot to organize 


Mr. Chas. A. Reese, ' 
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self sometimes to blame? When her 
husband talks about his bees and his 
success, is not the floor free for her 
as well? 

There are women to be seen at con- 
ventions, and they are always wel- 
comed, but they are always woefully 
in the minority. With tons of honey 
going to waste at this time when all 
waste is so disclaimed against, are 
there not more women who might en- 
gage in beekeeping to their own ad- 
vantage and the advantage of the 
public? 

If anyone has the impression that 
there are as many women as men 
who are beekeepers, let them look 
over the pages of this journal and 
count the number of contributors of 
the two sexes. Two or three women 
against a dozen or so of men. Is that 
because men are greater talkers than 
women? 

We probably all enjoy reading what 
beekeeping women write, but we can- 
not have the reading without the 
writing. So let us hear from more 
of the beekeeping sisters. If “their 
works are left out,” let them do their 
part toward making their works 


known. 


NEws ITEMS | 


the beekeepers of the State into a 
strong association to the end that 
the new department can work in 
close touch with the honey produc- 
ers. Plans are being made for sum- 
mer field meetings, a winter conven- 
tion and also an exhibition of the 
products of the apiary. West Vir- 
ginia has some good territory for 
beekeeping and good results’ will 
probably follow the work of the new 
department. Beekeepers of that State 
who desire assistance or information 
should address Mr. Reese at Charles- 
ton. 
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This office is already in receipt of 
circulars which have been freely cir- 
culated through West Virginia, urg- 
ing the beekeepers to increase the 
honey production of the _ State. 
Names and addresses of the most re- 
liable queen breeders, publishers and 
dealers 


are contained in one of the 
circulars. Among things recom- 
mended are :he ten-frame Lang- 


stroth hive, full sheets, Italian bees, 
and the local purchase of bees where 
possible. 


Bee Papers of the past and Pres- 
ent.—l cannot tell you how interest 
ed I was in your series of articles on 


“Seventy Years of Beekeeping,” as 
published in the American Bee Jour- 
nal. I was in close touch with the 


industry for over thirty years of that 
time. 

Naturally, | noted with special in- 
terest the list of bee papers that ex- 
isted for a longer or shorter time 
during the past fifty years. Many of 
them were started (and dropped out) 
during my intimate connection with 
the literature of beekeeping. I sup- 
pose some of their editors thought I 
was rather cool in my treatment of 
them, as I couldn’t conscientiously 
encourage them in their enthusiasm 
to help on the progress of beekeep- 
ing in America, for I realized, as 
they could not do, the hopelessness 
of their undertakings. I knew of 
the many failures of new bee papers 
and it seemed too bad for any more 
to lose their good money in that di- 
rection. But, of course, anything 
that I said concerning new beé pa- 
pers was misconstrued, and doubtless 
charged to what their 


editors con- 
sidered jealousy on my part. 
Still, for the most part I believe 


my relations with practically all the 
new bee papers were more pleasant 
and cordial than otherwise. 

The American Bee Journal ab- 
sorbed a number of the new bee 
papers during the nearly thirty years 
that I was connected with it. Both 
the American Apiculturist (edited by 
the late Henry Alley) and _ the 
American Beekeeper (published by 





GROUP AT THE WEST WASHINGTON PICNIC LATE IN JUNE. 
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the W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co.) were 
taken over by me and their mailing 


lists continued with that of the 
American Bee Journal. Thus there 
were three “Americans” in one. The 


bee papers referred to were the best 
and longest-lived of any of the new 
bee papers. 

It is just possible that there were 
others that were taken over by the 
American Bee Journal before my 
connection with it, which began with 
the spring of 1884. ; 

For many years practically all 
copies of the new bee papers were 
preserved in the office of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and, finally, if my 
memory serves me rightly, I disposed 
of the whole accumulation to Mr. 
Morley Pettit, of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. So I suppose he 
has the most complete files of all the 
bee papers that were ever published 
on this continent. 

I think that the beekeeping indus- 
try is quite sufficiently well served 
with the periodical literature of the 
present day, including, of course, the 
many excellent standard books on 
the subject. In fact, I do not see how 
any of the older publications could 
well be improved. But if they can 
be, it will come through larger sub- 
scription lists rather than by the 
creation of more new publications. 


GEORGE W. YORK. 


Blind Horse in Apiary—A_ blind 
horse belonging to Charles Rice, of 
Durham township, got loose and 
broke into Mr. Rice’s apiary, upset- 
ting thirty stands of bees, and when 
discovered the poor animal was liter- 
ally covered with bees. To afford it 
relief, Mr. Rice opened a gate and 
drove the horse into another lot, but 
the bees followed, lighting on two 
other horses, causing them to run 
wildly about until one fell into a 
ditch and broke his neck and the 
other was badly injured, while the 
blind animal was virtually stung to 
death—Warsaw Bulletin. 

This is not the first time that a 
blind horse has been killed by bees. 
Do not let any farm animal run free- 
ly among your beehives. 


Comb Honey is Wasteful.—The 
Missouri department is circulating 
the following to encourage ex- 
tracted honey production: : 

“Honey may be used as a substi- 
tute for sugar. Honey offers a po- 
tential supply of sweets which may 
be utilized to relieve the shortage of 
sugar. H. B. Parks, biologist of 
Palmer College and at present a 
graduate student in the University of 
Missouri College of Agriculture, 
suggests that consumers demand ex- 
tracted honey, first because the wax 
ot comb honey is valueless for food; 
second because the bees when pro- 
ducing comb use ten times the 
weight of the wax in honey; third 
the section in which comb honey is 
bought is valueless as food, yet it 
is purchased at foodstuff prices. The 
sections are made from linn or bass- 
wood, which is one of the heaviest nec- 
tar producing plants. By demanding 
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extracted honey the linn or bass- 
wood trees from which the sections 
are made may be preserved for 
honey production. 

“By demanding extracted honey 
consumers obtain clean honey, hon- 
est weight, and full food value. The 
extracting combs can be replaced in 
the hive after the honey has been 
removed and the bees can refill them 
without making additional comb. In 
this way the bees may be kept busy 
producing honey instead of spending 
a great deal of their time and using 
a great deal of honey for food in 
building new comb. 

“By buying extracted honey the 
consumer saves human food, which 
would ordinarily be used by the bees 
ii making wax, increases honey pro- 
duction, saves the trees and helps 
both beekeeper and supply dealer. 
Bulletin 138 of the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Columbia, 
will be of value to persons who wish 
to produce their own honey.” 





Medal Premiums at Illinois.—The 
Illinois State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will give the following medal 
premium awards at its next annual 
meeting, to be held at Springfield on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 14 
and 15, 1917: 

On 150 lbs. extracted honey, the 
first a gold medal of L. L. Lang- 
stroth; the second, silver medal of 
Chas. Dadant. 

On 150 lbs. comb honey, the first a 
gold medal of C. C. Miller; the sec- 
ond, silver medal of Moses Quinby. 

Also cash premiums will be given 
on: 

First, on 24-lb case of comb honey, 
$5; second on 24-lb. case of comb 
honey, $2.50. 

First, on 24-lbs. of extracted honey, 
$5; second, on 24-lbs. of extracted 
honey, $2.50. 

Conditions—Exhibitors must be 
beekeepers, and producers of their 
own exhibits, and may be from any 
State or from Canada. 

No exhibit to receive more than 
one prize, and no two persons to ex- 
hibit from the same apiary. 

Those who receive medals are not 
to be considered in the cash prizes. 

Certificates will be issued to each 
one receiving a medal, giving them 
a right to hold the medal for one 
year. In the years following, if they 
shall have received the third certifi- 
cate for the same, it shall entitle 
them to permanent ownership. 

The awards will be made—by bal- 
lot—by the members present who 
are not competitors, and who have 
no interest with those competing. 

It will be necessary for those who 
exhibit to notify the secretary thirty 
days previous to the date of our 
meeting, in order that space may be 
arranged for. 

JAS. A. STONE, Sec’, 
R. No. 4, Springfield, II. 


Washington Field Meet. — The 
Western Washington Beekeepers’ 
met at the apiary of George W. 
Blair, at Gate, June 22, for their first 
field day and picnic. After dinner 
the various phases of beekeeping 
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were discussed for two hours. All 
present reported their bees in good 
condition, demand for honey good 
and the price higher than usual. [y- 
eryone left thanking our batchelo 
beekeeper for his splendid hospi- 
tality. W. L. COX 


The July Government Crop Report. 
—Of much significance is the crop re- 
port issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture and giving resume of crop 
conditions up to July 1, 1917. Ordi- 
narily a little over 50 per cent of the 
honey crop of the United States is 
produced before this date. 

According to the report all condi- 
tions this year are below the normal 
and very much below those of last 
year, which was by no means a record 
breaker. The condition of colonies 
on July 1 was 86 per cent, as com- 
pared to 94 per cent of normal in 1916, 
The condition of honey plants was 71 
per cent, as compared to 90 per cent 
last year. 

In 1916 the average per colony yield 
of the United States was, on July 1, 
26 pounds. It was 21% pounds in 
1915, while this year it has dropped 
to 13% pounds, or just half of what it 
was in 1916. 

There is no doubt but that the sea- 
son was late over the entire country 
this year, but certainly not late 
enough to make such a difference as 
between 13 and 26 pounds. Thus the 
report would indicate that the crop 
is very short. With the demand so 
exceedingly strong, prices are bound 
to be high, much higher, probably, 
than many beekeepers expect. We 
will await the next monthly crop re- 
port with interest. 


Paper Containers Again.—We have 
a very interesting letter from one of 
our valued subscribers in the Repub- 
lic of Argentina, which we reprint in 
full for the benefit of our readers. 
For local sales the paper bottles 
should be all right. They have yet to 
stand the test of long shipments: 

“It appears that honey packages are 
getting to be quite a problem in the 
U.S. A., as well as here. I used to get 
all my jars and cans from the U. S., 
but the war has sent ocean freight up 
to such an extent that it is no longer 
possible to import jars or cans. I 
therefore ordered a trial lot of 1,000 
paper pint bottles, as the freight on 
these is very much less, as they are 
light and occupy a small space. I had 
many misgivings about their suitabil- 
ity, but am now sorry I did not order 
a larger quantity. 

These paper bottles are made of 
paraffined cardboard, and I found that 
they held liquid honey quite well, 
provided melted paraffine is put over 
the lid. This package sells easily, 
but it is well to have honey in glass 
jars as a sample of the kind in the 
paper bottles. 

I got into some trouble with the 
content of the pint bottles. As I did 
not know how much a pint was 1 
looked it up in a table of English 
weights and measures and found it 
to be 588 cc (cubic cm), so I sold the 
bottles as containing 800 grammes. I 
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ad several claims and on investiga- 

rion found the American pint was but 

173 cc, equal to about 680 grammes. 
The paper bottle is a good package, 
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cheap and rapidly filled. Attention 
has to be given to the bottoms, as 
they sometimes get unstuck. 


JUAN CHRISTENSEN. 


Send Questions cither. to she etice of the American pee Journal or direct to 
R. 


MILLER, 


MARENGO, 


He does NOT answer bee-keeving saan by mail. 


It is inferred that all readers have access to the book 


Questions.” 
all questions ordinarily asked on beekeeping. 


“A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping 


This will avoid duplication in answering, as the book contains answers to practically 
Subjects not specifically treated, or 


which are not 


clear to the reader will be further explained in this department at the request of any subscriber. 


Swarming 


1. I had a swarm issue July 2. Hived on 
starters in a clean hive they drew out 6 combs 
to a depth of 3 inches, then they left. What 
was the reason? 

2. Why is it that only 3 of my 6 colonies 
swarmed this year? They all had 1-year-old 
queens. 

3. Would a grape row 5 feet high, 10 feet in 
ront of the hives, cause the bees to leave? 

1. Are five-banded bees darker when young 
than later on? ILLINOIS. 

Answers—l. It may have been too hot for 


them. You should shade them in some way, 
give abundant ventilation by raising the 
ive or leaving them partly uncovered. 


2. There 


be a difference in 
and some colonies just naturally 


may strength, 


swarm more 
than others. 

3. I do not see why it should. 

4. I think not. 


Rocky Mountain Bee Plant 

I have a lot of waste land and am_thinking 
of planting or sowing on this Rocky Mountain 
bee plant (Cleome integrifolia) for its honey 
production. What can you say of the cleome 
as a honey plant, and would it thrive well in 
this locality? Also, where can I obtain seed 
of this plant? PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER—From the little experience I’ve had 
with this plant, I should expect it to grow 
with you, but have some doubt as to great re- 
sults from it. 





Inspectors—Swarms Leaving 


1. Is there an apiary inspector in Kansas?. 

2. 1 have some weak colonies. I am going 
to unite them. Is it necessary to kill one 
queen? 

3. When my be - swarm they cluster and 
leave before 1 get ready. What can 1 do to 
make them stay longer? KANSAS. 

ANnswers—1. Geo. A. Dean, Manhattan; also 
S. J. Hunter, Lawrence. 


2. No, unless there is a choice of queens 2nd 


you kill the poorer. 


> 


3. Drench them with a stream of watex. 


Ants—Several Eggs in a Cell 

1. I have my hives in pairs and have oil- 
cloths. as inner covers. Ants made their nest 
between inner cover and roof of No. 1. Every 
time I look through it I shake the ants off. I 
did that about three or four times, then they 
didn’t come back. Then I looked into No. 2 
and found a swarm of them there. 
the same swarm that was in No. 1, or was it 
another cne? If it is the same swarm, how can 
I get rid of them? 

2. Last spring I had a queenless colony. I 
gave it a frame of brood and it reared a queen. 
They do not have very much brood in each 
frame and sometimes two eggs in one cell. 
What i the reasgn for her doing this? 

3. On page 84, February number, there is a 
photograph of Mr. Bocock and the editor. 
which is the editor? I am a new subscriber 
and haven’t a picture of him alone. 


ILLINOIS 
Answers—l. It is quite possible that the 


Was that 


same shifted from 
that 
drive the 
dispense with the cloth 
a one-fourth-inch 
and cover. 


colony of ants one hive to 
borax 
A bet- 


have 


the other. It is said 


over the cloth will 


sprinkling 
ants away. 
way is to and 


space between the topbars 


Tl. t will allow no hiding place for 
the ants to be where bees cannot get at them. 
2. Putting more than one egg in a cell may 


be a bad habit of a rather poor queen. It may 
also happen with a very good queen when the 
force of bees is so small that the queen is re- 
stricted in her territory. 

talk for 
which is 


French 


3. Listen to their 
can tell 
talks with a 
an English 
left. 


a minute and you 
The editor 
Bocock with 
Frenchman is at the 


easily which. 
accent, Mr. 


The 


one. 


Preventing Afterswarms 


I had a swarm come out today from a colo- 
ny with a clipped queen. I immediately began 
looking for the queen in front of the hive, but 
could not find her. The bees did not cluster, 
but circled around about five mitutes and re- 
turned, clustering a little on the outside but 
going in about as fast as they came out. In 
about ten minutes, when most of them were in, 
I opened the hives and found the queen on 
a frame. I took this frame, with all bees and 
queen and put it in a new hive with frames 
and full sheets of foundation; moved the old 
hive away and put :ew hive in its place. I 


took each frame from the old and shook the 
bees in front of the new. This shaking took 
about three-fourths of the bees from the old 
to the new hives. I then put the old hive on 
a new stand about five rods away. I am anx- 
ious to know if I did right, or if there is a 


better (easier) way under like circumstances. 


lreated in this way am I lik.ly to have after- 

swarms? OHI 
ANSWER—You management was good with 

one exception. You say you shook the bees 


from the combs. -That would greatly endanger 
You 


the combs. 


should 
You 
depending 
on the strength of the mother colony and per- 
A little 
safety 


the queen-cells on the combs 


have brushed the bees from 


may or may not have afterswarms, 


haps, also, on weather and harvest. 


different management would make for 


against afterswarms. Instead of setting the 


old hive five rods away, set it close beside the 
Then, a 
stand. 


hive and 


swarm, almost touching week later, 
The field 
join the 


that there 


move the old hive to a new 


bees woul leave the old 


swarm, so weakening the old colony 


would be no afterswarm. 


Drones From Virgins—In Swarms 

1. Are the virgin queens perfect 
drones eand able to mate? lf so, can they 
transmit to the next Ler enemy the same vigor 


sons of 


as if they were themselves the sons of mated 
queens? 
2. While it is, I believe, exceptional fo1 


“first swarms,” do they 

succeeding swarms, 

headed by virgin queens? 
SCOTLAND. 

I know of no reason why the 


found in 
“second” or 


drones to be 
accompany 
which, of course, are 


ANSWERS—1. 
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eggs of a virgin queen that lays should be.in 
any way different from the unimpregnated eggs 
of the same queen if she had mated. And yet 
I have a feeling that <rones from a virgin are 
not up to the mark,. perhaps because there may 
be some doubt about the vigor of a queen that 
fails to mate. 
lay at all, 


9 


Such queens generally do not 
but turn up missing. 

Is it exceptional to find drones in “first 
swarms?” 


At any rate it’s quite the thing to 


find them in afterswarms. 


Dzierzon Theory 

1. I am sending you, under separate cover, 
a sample of bees which I would like to know 
the kind. I found them working on red clover. 

2. In the July American Bee Journal I saw 
where French bee journals condemn the dis- 
coveries of Langstroth and other men. Which 
is it, Coes the queen lay -'l the same kind of 
eggs, or does she lay some worker and some 
drone eggs? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS—l. I’m not an entomologist, but 
feel in saying that the insects are flies; 
the particular kind I don’t know. 

2. Don’t you mean Dzierzon 
Langstroth? At any rate, 
is still 


safe 


instead of 
the Dzierzon theory 
generally accepted, which is that all 

in th ovaries of the queen are of 
the same kind, those that are fertilized in the 
act of laying producing worke.s or queens, and 


those that remain unfertilized producing 
drones. 


the eggs 


Bees Dying 

Is ent south and got some bees this spring 
(Italians). What ails them? The ground is 
strewn with bees crawling away from the hives. 
You can see lots of them ten to twelve rods 
away. There doesn’t seem to be any shiny 
bees as you usually see when bees have paraly- 
sis; they seem to be all right, only they can’t 
ft MINNESOTA. 

ANnswER—Paralysis is the only thing I can 
think of, but it may be something else. If it 
continues there will be no harm i ntrying the 
cure advocated by Mr. LeStourgeon—feed 
them some fresh, pure food. 


Uniting 
_1. I tried uniting two colonies on a standard 
eight-frame hive and the other in a common 
box with seven frames. I took the box with 
seven frames and put it on top of the stand- 


ard hive, without the floor. I put two sheets 
of newspaper between. Is the method all 
right? 


2. What should I do with the seven frames 
that are in the box on top? 

3. I have ten hives now, but do not want 
over five or six. Could I do the same with the 
extra hive as I did with No. 1? If I do, what 
time of the year is bect? Sweet clover is just 
started blooming now, the main crop for bees 
here. COLORADO. 

ANSWERS—1. Yes, I find it enerally 
does as we'l to use only one thickness of news- 
paper. 

2. If size as your 
other frames, you can use them in any hive 

they if they are of odd 
leave them where they are until the brood 
has hatched out with a queen-excluder between 
the two hives, and making ure that the queen 
Then when the ‘rood is 
hatched out you can melt up the combs, unless 
you prefer to transfer them imto frames of 
regular size. 
3. Yes, you can unite in the same way, and 
good time is near the close of the harvest. 


only 


they are of the same 


where are needed; 


sizes, 


is in the lower hive. 


Tested and Select Tested Queens 


What is the difference 
a select tested queen? 


between a tested and 


INDIANA. 
As generally a tested queen 
that has been laying more than 3 
and bee worker progeny all show the 
three yellow bands that indicate pure Italian 


ANSWER used, 
means one 


weeks, 
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stock. A select tested queen is one that is 
supposed to be better than the average, but I 
don’t know by what rule she is selected. 


Swarms 


1. Should a swarm with a young queen be 
hived on full sheets of foundation? 

2. I have some bees that I let swarm twice 
this year. They are now filling the body of 
their hive. What can I do with them? 

3. About how long after the last swarm 
should I find eggs in the old hive? 

MICHIGAN. 


Answers—l. A swarm with a young queen 
is not so likely to build drone-comb as with an 
old queen; still, the danger of drone-comb with 
a young queen is enough to make it advisable 
to use full sheets of foundation. 

2. Give them super room if they can do more 
than fill their brood-chamber. 

8. Somewhere about ten days. 


Excluder—Increasing 

1. Would it be all right to put a l-inch ex- 
cluder on the front of the hives and leave it 
there during the swarming season, and not let 
the queens out to swarm? 

2. How do you raise queens for your own 
use? I mean how could I? | : 

3. I have some colonies with combs built 
crosswise; could I use these for increasing? 
Putting a queen in a new hive, moving the old 
hive and catching about a pound of bees and 
repeating in about two weeks again, I tried 
this on a colony this spring and they did fine. 

4. What is a nucleus? . 

5. Which would be the best, to increase, buy 
a nucleus, or bees by the pound? ‘ 

6. Would it be a good plan to have a 2-inch 
ventilator on both ends of the body of the hive 
close to the top that I could slip out in hot 
weather? IOWA. 

Answers—You will find it unsatisfactory. The 
bees would swarm until the first virgin emerged 
and then they wou'd swarm some more, and if 
you didn’t give the young queen a chance to 
fly you would have a drone-layer. 

2. You will find the plan I use for rearing 
queens given very fully in “Fifty Years Among 
the Bees.” Also questions about queen-rearing 
answered in “Dr. Miller’s Thousand Answers.” 
The chief thing is to have queen-cells reared in 
a strong colony of queenless bees, from eggs 
laid by your best queen. 

3. Yes, your plan will work. Some make a 
practice of keeping colonies in box-hives 
merely for the sake of rearing swarms; allow- 
ing the colony to swarm twice or more, then 
building up for the winter. But in the long 
run it is better to have bees in hives with 
movable combs, and in some States it is against 
the law to have any others. 

4. A nucleus is merely a small colony. It 
may have only one comb, or it may have sev- 
eral, and the combs may be small or of full 
size. 

5. Sometimes one is best; sometimes the 
other. If you can buy at or near home, a nu- 
cleus is probably better. If you send a long 
distance, buying bees by the pound is generally 
preferable. 

6. Formerly that was used more than at pres- 
ent, yet it can hardly do any harm, and in 
very hot weather should be liked by the bees. 


Feeding Diseased Honey 


1. I have just transferred some bees from 
box-hives into standard dovetailed hives and 
have some three or four hundred pounds of 
old combs and honey left which I would like to 
feed back to them. This honey may be dis 
eased. would extracting and heating it destroy 
any germs that it might contain? If so, to 
what temperature must it be heated? 

2. When would you start feeding the honey? 

MICHIGAN. 


Answers—l. Yes; add an equal quantity of 
water to the honey; boil it in a closed vessed, 
and see that it continues to boil vigorously for 
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at least half an hour after it begins to boil. 
Then it is safe to feed to bees. It ig safe 
food for humans without the boiling. 

2. It should be fed at the same time you 
would feed any honey; if for winter use that 
will generally be after the fall flow is over, say 
some time in September. 


Transferring—Requeening; Swarms 
—Sections—Danzenbaker Hive 


1. When transfeiring by the “driving’ meth- 
od is it a good plan to set the old hive on top 
of the new one with a bee-escape between, or 
leading to the outside in front? If I put a 
honey-board between the old and new hives 
without a bee-escape will the bees all go back 
to the old hive? Of course, the new hive is 
filled with foundation. 

2. What do you think of transferring by 
“driving” bees onto full sheets of foundation 
in June and July. Is this too late? Or would 
it be better to use only half sheets? ‘ 

3. How would it do to take a two-story hive 
(with bees in it) and at the beginning of the 
honey-flow brush off the bees in a second story, 
and if brood is plentiful introduce a pure-bred 
queen and put on a new stand? ; 

4. I have seven colonies which are in 10- 
frame Danzenbaker hives. How would it do 
to divide these in half and give each half a 
new queen (pure Italian preferred) some time 
in September? Or would it be better to re- 
queen this fall and divide them next spring? 
My idea was to increase my colonies and at the 
same time get pure blooded queens when they 
are cheapest. Could I get pure bred queens 
this fall and keep them in small hives with a 
few bees until next spring? 

5. What do you think of hiving swarms on 
half sheets of foundation, and as soon as the 
bees fasten it all around and begin building 
comb in lower part of frame, to reverse the 
frame, the idea being to keep them from build- 
ing so much drone comb? Will this help? 

6. How would it do to wrap each section in 
tissue paper to keep the bees from propolizing 
so much? Or would this make “bad matters” 
worse? 

7. Should comb honey in the sections be 
worth more than same in shallow extracting 
frames? The latter to be sold as “chunk” 
honey? 

8. Can you tell me why the Danzenbaker 
hive is not considered a good one in this part 
of the country? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS—1. Putting the old hive above, 
with the bee-escape under, is all right, only in 
some cases there may be a little danger that the 
brood in the old hive may not have quite so 
good care. If there be a queen-excluder be- 
tween the two stories, and there is plenty of 
room in the old hive, the bees 
above, but gradually they will 
where the queen is. 

2. Full sheets are better, unless you want a 
lot of drones, and Tuly in a good season is 
none too late. 

3. It will do, only there is danger that many 
bees will return to the old stand. It will be 
better tto put an excluder between the stories 
a week before, keeping the queen in the lower 
story. 

4. Better wait till next year than divide in 
September. But August may do, provided you 
feed if there is no late flow. Keeping a queen 
over winter in a weak colony may succeed, and 


will mostly go 
work down 


it may fail. Better go slow and sure. 

5. I don’t believe it would work. 

6. I hardly believe it would pay; but there’s 
no law against trying it. 

7. In most markets it would probably sell for 
more in sections. 

8. I suppose it’s the same in your section as 


in other sections, and I’m not sure as to the 
reasons, but likely because it is troublesome to 
handle the frames without killing bees, and 
with frames so shallow there is more danger of 
pollen in sections. 


Putting Supers on Swarm-Starters 


1. How long after a new swarm has been 


hived must we wait before we put the super 
on 





Septen ‘ber 


_ 2. Is it absolutely necessary to put starters 
in the super to induce bees to go ab: 
work? 
3. Should bees go above before the brood. 
chamber or brood-frames are full? 
INDIAN A. 
Answers—l. Supers may be put on as 


> to 


oon 
as the swarm is hived, provided a queen-ex. 
cluder is used to prevent the queen fro go- 


ing up into the super; otherwise you should 
wait two or three days for the queen to 


get 
start in the brood-chamber. ? 
2. It is better, but not absolutely necessary, 
for after the brood-chamber is well filled a 
strong colony may commence work in a box 


that is absolutely empty. 
3 No, and they are not likely to do so. 


Bees Won’t Enter Super—Wiring 
Frames—Brood Combs Filled 
With Honey 
_ 1. Am having trouble getting my bees to go 
in the supers. I run for both comb and ex. 


tracted honey. I use full sheets of foundation, 


pay in frames and sections. What ought I to 
do? 

2. In using either single wall or telescope 
hives which is the best to use under the cover 
domestic or wax cloth with the enamel side 
outside? Some say the wax cloth causes the 
hive to sweat on the inside. 


_ 8. Which is the best way to fasten founda- 
tion-comb in wired extracting frames in the 
small groove at the bottom side of the top-bar 
or doesn’t it need to be fastened at all in the 
small groove where it is fastened to the wires? 
_4. My bees did not swarm this summer, and 
since the larva have all hatched out they have 
filled all of the brood-combs with honey. Why 
have they stored honey in the brood-combs so 
early in the season? MISSOURI. 

; ANSWERS—1l. Bait the bees up by putting 
into each extracting-super at least one frame of 
drawn-comb, and in the section-super at least 
one section (preferably in each center) that 
was filled or partly filled the previous year and 
then cleaned out by the bees. If you have 
nothing but foundation to put in super, put a 
brood-comb from the brood-chamber into the 
super until the bees begin work on the adjoin- 
ing frames of foundation, and cut a piece out 
of a brood-comb to put in a section. 

2. It doesn’t matter very much which, but 
the bees are not so likely to gnaw the enameled 
cloth. The sweating doesn’t cut any figure. 
Many, however use no cloth of any kind, pre- 
ferring to have a wooden cover directly over 
the top-bars, with a beespace between. 

3. Even if wired, it should be fastened at 
the top. Some prefer to fasten with the wedge 
that is furnished with the frame, and some pre- 
fer to fasten with melted wax and rosin, half 
and half. 

4. It looks as if the storing instinct had run 
away with them. Extract some of the combs in 
the brood-chamber that contain no unsealed 
brood, and the bees may change their minds 
and start to brood-rearing again. 


Handle Bees—A Weak 
Colony 


When to 


1. Is there any time of the year that you 
don’t dare handle bees? Have been told that 
if you handle them in July and August they 
will eat up all the honey they have. 

2. What book would you advise me to get on 
bees? I am just a beginner in beekeeping and 
have the book ‘First Lessons in Beekeeping.” 
Is it sufficient for a beginner? 

3. I purchased two colonies of bees from 
Texas and also a two-frame nucleus this spring. 
One colony is not storing honey in the super; 
the other has been for about three weeks. 
What’s wrong with the first colony? 

NEBRASKA. 


Answers—l. As a general rule it is all 
right to handle bees any time when they are 
flying freely, provided there be any reason for 
handling them. No reason why they should not 
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handled in July and August as well as ear- 
lier or later. 

You may do very well with the book you 
ve, yet if you do a great deal with bees 
| will hardly be satisfied with one book. In 
r bee journal you find a number of books 
it bees that are all good. 

Without knowing particulars it is hard to 

why a colony work in supers 
en others do, but the likelihood is that it is 
ause the colony is not strong enough. 


oes not 





Distance Swarms Go—Fastening 
Foundation Combs. 


1. Why did some of my hives swarm before 
they got the super started? 
2». How far do the bees go when they swarm 
a new abode? 
When the bees swarm and they alight on 
bush, how far is the tree or their home from 
ihe place where they had clustered on the 
bush? 
$. Where could I get some. oil of 
clover? It is used to hunt bees. 
5. Will you give me a good method to fasten 


sweet 


combs in frames? 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Answers—l. Hard to say without particu- 


lars, but likely because there was nothing to 
bait them into the supers. 

2. They may go three miles or more. 
There is no rule about it, but they are not 
likely to cluster more than 10 or 15 rods from 
the hive they issued from. 


{: I don’t know. I never before heard of 
oil of sweet clover. 

5. The foundation should be supported by 
wires or foundation-splints, and securely fas- 


tened to 


means of 


This 


the wedge that is sent with top-bars 


the top-bar. may be done by 
that have two saw-kerfs on the under side, the 
wedge being crowded clear in, and if the foun- 
dation is not thoroughly fastened without it 
an extra strip of foundation or else a thin strip 
should be put in the kerf with 


of wood the 
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edge of the foundation before 


driven in. 


the wedge is 
If there is no wedge and groove, 
run along the joint melted wax and rosin. 


Putting on Supers 

When should 1 put supers on my bees? I 
hived two swarms today. When should I put 
supers on these two hives they swarmed from? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER—You are in a white clover region, 
and should give supers as soon as you see the 
first white When a colony 
swarms the supers should be shifted from the 
old colony to the swarm as soon as the queen 
has begun to work in the new hive, say in two 
or three days. 


clover in bloom. 


Home Queen Rearing Failures 
1. I have been trying to raise some queens 


for the first time, both over queen-excluder 
and below, with poor success. I did not take 
brood away. Is that the cause of not getting 


cells accepted? 


2. Have had several cells hatch out in nu- 
clei and after the queen had laid a few eggs 


she disappeared and the bees would rear an 
other from the eggs laid. Can you give cause? 


3. Some queens hatched without wings, or 
the bees cut them off. : 
4. How long must cells be capped before 


caging them? 
one hatched. 
5. Will eggs 
duce a queen? 
6. Where foulbrood exists and shows up in 
only part of the brood-frames would it do any 
good to destroy only the affected frames? 
7, On section I had 


I caged one lot and not a single 


from an unfertile queen pro- 


one queen-cells over 
excluder and as one would hatch the bees 
would ball her. What was the cause? 


ILLINOIS. 


Answers—1. Hard to say without knowing 


all particulars. But if bees have unsealed 
brood at command they do not feel hopelessly 
queenless, and so not so much in need of 
queen-cells. But there may have been other 
reasons for your failure. 








WHY YOU SHOULD 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Domestic Beekeeper 


The Editor, being a honey producer, with no interests in beekeepers’ sup- 
plies other than to get them to the honey producer at the lowest possible 
price, and, also, being interested in getting a good price for his own crop ot 
honey, would naturally be interested in getting a good price for the crop 


of others. 


In other words, the Domestic Beekeeper is working all the 


time for the interest of the honey producer, helping him to sell his crop 
to better advantage than heretofore, also, helping him to secure his sup- 


plies at better rates. 


All these advantages are set forth in the columns of the Domestic Bee- 


keeper from month to month. 


No live producer can afford to miss the 
Editorials on how to get a better price for his surplus honey. 


Read how 


to get 15c per pound for extracted and $2.25 per dozen for comb honey in 


a wholesale way in each number of the Domestic. 


Also, how to buy your 


beekeeper supplies at near wholesale. 


We haven’t room here to tell you of the many advantages you will receive 
by subscribing for the Domestic Beekeeper. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


price, $1.00. Send it in today. 


The balance of 1917 and all of 1918 for the regular annual 
The quicker you get on our list the more 


numbers you will receive for the dollar. 


WANTED 





THE DOMESTIC BEEKEEPER, Northstar, Mich. 


Ship us all you can and get 
all the Honey is worth — 


Honey Comb and Extracted 





Chicago’s Leading Honey House 
Last Year’s Sales, $3,289,426.99 


CAR LOTS OR LESS 


COYNE BROTHERS 


119 W. So. Water Street 
CHICAGO 
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2. There may have been too little room for 
the queen. 

3. Queens may be born with defective wings 
or legs, perhaps due to lack of sufficient heat 
or proper nourishment. Sometimes bees ball a 
young queen and gnaw her wings. 

4. The shorter the time of 


caging before 
hatching the better. 


Generally one can man- 
age to have virgins emerge within a day or two 
after caging, and yet I have known queens ap- 
parently good that were caged 4 or 5 days be- 
fore hatching. In any case it is important that 
the caged cell be in the midst of a strong mass 


of bees, with no possible danger of being 
chilled. 

5. No. 

6. It might. 

7. I don’t know. Possibly the bees conclud- 


ed, after all, that 
queen, 


they 
though to 
from the laying queen. 


didn’t need another 
some extent isolated 
Possibly your opening 
the hive and disturbing the bees may 
caused the balling. 


even 


have 


Prime Swarm on Old Stand 


1. We have on hand quite a few supers con- 
taining empty sections filled with foundation. 
They were left over from 1915. We stored 
them in an out-building last winter, but snow 
drifted in and filled supers with dirt, fine par- 


ticles still sticking to the foundation. They 
look quite black with dirt. Should we use 
them? Will the bees clean them? 

2. We formerly practiced in a _ case of 


swarming, putting the young swarm on the old 
stand, and after seven days removing the old 
one to a new location. This season we left 
the two together. Now, in one case we find 
most all the bees are back in the old stand and 
the hive the young swarm occupies has but few 
bees, while the other is something remarkable; 
never saw anything like it. They now have 
four supers on, nearly all filled. Meantime 
the hive we put on the old stand containing the 
prime swarm has one super and has hardly 
done anything. Both hives are as close to- 
gether as can be, facing due east. 


3. What do you consider. an extra heavy 


yield? IOWA. 
ANSWERS—1. If it be only ordinary dust 
that has blown into the sections, I think the 


bees will clean them all right. 

2. The two hives being so close together it 
iS not so very strange that in some cases the 
bees should prefer the old hive; but if you 
had moved the old hive away in a week all the 
field bees would have been with the swarm. 
The strange thing in the case is that the bees 
did not swarm out with the first virgin that 
left her cell. 

3. That would vary greatly with the locality, 
season and management. In some cases it 
might be 50 pounds, in others 500. 


Swarms Uniting, Etc. 


1 I had a swarm issue and as I did not care 
to have them swarm again I hived them on the 
present stand with the old swarm by its side. 
In one week I moved the old swarm to a new 
stand. The same day that I moved them a 
prime swarm issued from another hive, and in 
a few minutes an afterswarm issued from the 
hive 1 had just moved. I put them together 
in one hive. In about five hours they left the 
hive and clustered on the front of the hive 
that had sent out the afterswarm. I gave a 
super with sections and foundation. A part 
of them went in, but as there did not seem to 
be room for all, I gave another super. So far 
they seem to be all right. What caused them 
to act so? Did I do wrong by putting the two 
together? 

2. Is it all right to put brood foundation in 
sections? I run out of super-foundation and 
used a little brood for starter. MAINE. 


Answers—1l. A week after the prime swarm 
issued you moved the old hive to a new stand. 
Usually you would have expected no after- 
swarm, and the reason that one did issue was 
probably because the prime swarm had been 
delayed by bad weather so that it took only a 
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week for the young queen to emerge. As to 
the uniting of the swarms, there was nothing 
very unusual, and a swarm a good many times 
will enter a hive where there is unusual ex- 
citement. 

2. To use brood-foundation in sections is de- 
cidedly objectionable if the sections are to be 
sold and you expect to sell afterward. 
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SUPPLIES 
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The Tillson Company, Ltd. . 
+ Tillsonburg, Ontario, Canada 
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REAL QUEENS that boost the bank account. 
Three-banded or goldens; untested, 75c; 
tested, $1; select, $1.50. 
J. B. Marshall & Con, 
Rosedale Apiaries, Big Bend, La. 


FOR SALE—Fine 





untested Golden Italian 
Queens, 60c each. Hybrid queens, when I 

have them, 25c each. J. F. Michael, 

R. No. 1, Winchester, Ind. 





TESTED leather-colored queens, $2.00; after 
June 1, $1.50; untested, $1.00; $10 per doz. 
A. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





PHELPS’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





VIGOROUS, prolific Italian Queens, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00, June ist. My circular gives best 

methods of introduction. A. V. Small, 
2303 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS—One, 75c; 6, 
$4.00; 12, $7.50. Tested, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.70; 
12, $10.75 
Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 83, Roxton, Tex. 











Miller’s Strain Italian Queens 


By return mail, northern bred from my best 
superior breeders. In full colonies; for busi- 


ness; three-banded; gentle; hustlers; winter 
well; not inclined to swarm; roll honey in. 
Unt., 75c; 6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.50. Sel. 


unt $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. Virgins 
1 to 3 days old at 50c each, at sender’s risk. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed in 
United States and Canada. Specialist of 20 
yrs. experience. 


ISAAC F. MILLER, Brookville, Rt. 2, Pa. 





Bee Primer for the prospective 
beekeeper or beginner. A _ 24-page 
pamphlet, finely gotten up, with illus- 
trations. It gives a general outline 
of bees and beekeeping such as de- 


sired by the amateur. ‘1 wo pages are 
devoted to instructions to beginners. 
Price, postpaid, 15 cents, or sent freé 
with a year’s subscription to Ameri- 
can Bee Journal at $1.00, 





Classified Department 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
of any kind. Notices here cannot be less than 
two lines. If wanted in this department, you 
must say so when ordering. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


PHELPS’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 


FULLMER’S Gray Caucasian Queens are win- 
ners; also by frame and pound. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. . H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 


WARRANTED queens from one of Dr. Mil- 
ler’s breeders, 50c each. 
Geo. A. Hummer & Sons, Prairie Point, Miss. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS that produce 
golden bees very gentle to handle; good 
honey gatherers; no foulbrood. Select tested, 
$1.25; tested, $1; untested, 65c, 6 $3.75; 12, 

$7 No nuclei or bees for sale. 
D. T. Gaster, R. 2, Randteman, N. Car. 


























BEES by the pound or nuclei, queens, virgins, 

tested and choice breeders, 25c to $3. Our 

special two-frame nucleus with good queen, $3. 
Grubb, Woodmont, Montg. Co., Pa. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—No more or- 
ders filled after Sept. 1. Untested queens, 
each, 75c; $8 per doz.; $60 per hundred; test- 
ed, $1.50 each. Prompt service and satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. L. J. Dunn, 
59 Broadway Ave., San Jose, Calif. 








CLOVER QUEENS—Pure Italian, untested, 
$1; tested, $1.50; no reduction; no disease. 
J. F. Coyle, Penfield, Il. 











FOR SALE—Bright Italian queens, 65c each; 
$6.50 per doz. Ready now; safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
T. J. Talley, Rt. 3, Greenville, La. 





GOLDENS that are true to name. One race 
only. Unt., 75c each; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00. 
For larger lots write for prices. Tested, $1.50. 

Sel. test., $2.00. Breeders, $5 and $10. 
Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Calif. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS from June 1 to 
Nov. 1, $1 each; 6 for $5. My circular gives 

good methods. Ask for one. 

J. W. Romberger, 3113 Locust St., St. Joe, Mo. 








HEAD your colonies with some of our vigor- 
ous young three-banded Italian queens. Un- 
tested, June 1, $1; per doz., $9; nuclei and 

full colonies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 





FOR SALE—In their season, Italian queens, 
bees and honey. For prices on bees and 
queens send for circular, or see our large add. 

in May or June issue. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS from a breed- 
er that was lst premium winner at IIl. State 
Fair in 1916. Untested, 75c; 6 for $4.25; 12 
for $8. Select untested, 1, $1; 6, $5; 12, $9. 

Tested, $1.50; 6, $8. 
A. O. Heinzel, Rt. 3, Lincoln, Ill. 


QUEENS OF QUALITY — Our Hand-Moore 
strain of three-banded Italians are beautiful 
and good honey gatherers. Bred strictly for 











business. Untested, 75c; half doz., $4. Select, 
$1.00. W. A. Latshow Co., Clarion, Mich. 
GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 

wokers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 


lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1 each; test- 
ed, $2; breeders, $5 and $10. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS—tTested, $1; un- 

tested, 75c. One-pound packages with un- 
tested queens, $2.25; 2-lb. pacgage, 53.25. One- 
pound package with tested queen, $2.50; 2-Ib. 
package, $3.50. Nuclei with untested queen, 


2-frame, $3.25; 3-frame, $4. With tested 

queen, 2-frame, $3.50; 3-frame, $4.25. We can 

please you. G. W. Moon, 
1904 Uark Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 





MY BRIGHT Italian Queens will be ready to 
ship after April 1 at 60c each. Send for 

price list. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 

anteed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenvills, Ala. 





PHELPS’ Golden Italian Queens combine the 
qualities you want. They are great honey 
gatherers, beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1; 6, 
$5; tested, $3; breeders, $5 and $10. 
C. W. Phelps & Son, 
3 Wilcox St., Binghampton, N. Y. 





I AM NOW prepared to supply you with 
Golden 3-banded and Carniolan queens. Give 
me a trial and be pleased. Tested, each, $1; 12 
or more, 85c each. Untested, 75c each; 12 or 
more, 65c each. Ten per cent discount on or- 
ders booked 30 days vefore shipment. No 

credit; no c. o. d. shipments. 
I, N. Bankston, Eagle Ford, Tex. 








Septe: 


ber 


FOR SALE—100 colonies of bees in 1 


I i ( ) frame 

hives, with or without location; fra are 
all wired and of Hoffman’s size. Also ° deep 
supers of drawn comb. Will sell cheap i: taken 
at once. Reason for selling, got to much 


other business. Address, Schn 


Two Rivers, R. No. 1, \Vis. 





—.. 


FOR SALE—450 hives of bees, all 





: 1 lo- 

_ cated in best alfalfa and sweet clove: |ocali- 

ties; also shop and fixtures in town. A dress, 
W. L Porter, Caldwell, 1: sho, 

FOR SALE—Small apiary, 25 colonies [talian 


bees in 8-frame hives; quantity of new hives 
supers and accessories. : 
O. Flinch, Huntington, N. y, 





FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens from 
the best honey gathering strains obtainable. 


Untested queens, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $8. Tested 
queens, $1.50 each. Robt. B. Spicer, 
Wharton, N. Y. 





———= 


SWARTZ’ GOLDEN QUEENS produce golden 


hees of the highest qualities. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mated, $1; 6 for $5. Tested, $2, 
D. L. Swartz, 


Route No. 2, Lancaster, Ohio. 
HEAD YOUR COLONIES with our honey. 
getting strain of Italians. Price for Septem- 
ber only 50c each. 


Sinking Creek Apiaries, Gimlet, Ky. 











TRY my very best Caucassian-Italian tested 
queens at $1 each. Hybrids at 25c each. 
Peter Schaffhauser, Havelock, N. Car. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—No better 
honey gatherers anywhere at any price. Un. 
tested, $1.00. Tested, $2.00. 
Wallace R. Beaver, Lincoln, III. 





WANTED—Very reasonably, 60 to 70 owarma, 
with accessories. . Schick, 
2318 Irving Park Blvd, Chicago. 





WANTED—White and amber extracted honey 
in one to five thousand pound lots. 
W. H. Hyde, New Canton, III. 





UNTIL NOV. 1 we can supply queens from 
our superior strain of three-band Italians 
at these prices: Untested, 50c;, $6 per doz.; 
tested, $1 each. No disease. All queens guar- 
anteed. J. W. K. Shaw & Co., 
Loreauville, La. 





GOLDEN 3-BAND Italian and Carniolan 


queens. Virgin, 1, 50c; 6, $2.50; 12, $4; 
100, 325. Untested, 1, 75c; 6, $4.20; 12, 
$7.80; 100, $60. Select untested, 1, 85c; 6, 
$4.80; 12, $9; 100, $70. Tested, 1, $1; 6, 
$5.40; 12, $10.20; 100, $80. Select tested, 1, 
$1.25; 12, $13.80; 100, $100. Breeders, $3 
each. Bees in packages without combs: _half- 
Ib., 75c; 1-lb., $1.25; 2-lb., $2.25. Nuclei, 1- 


frame, $1.25; 2 frames, $2.25; 3 frames, $4. 
All kinds of queens wanted. We guarantee 
safe arrival and no disease. 

C. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Tex. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


WANTED—Carload or less lots . white 
darker extracted. State quantity, 
packing and lowest price. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








and 
quality, 





RENDER your own combs and cappings with- 
out trouble or expense; make foundation for 
yourself and others easy. Address, 
J. J. Angus, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WANTED—Light extracted honey of good fla- 

vor; white clover preferred. Kindly send 

sample and quote lowest price delivered at 
Richmond, N. Y. J. Stevenson, 
Richmond, S. I., N. Y 





FOR SALE—Extracted white clover honey of 

finest quality, thoroughly ripened; rich and 
delicious. It is put up in new 60-lb. cans; 
price, $8.50 per can, f. o. b. here. Repeated or- 
ders from well satisfied customers year after 
year are proof of the quality and purity of this 
honey. Cash must- accompany each order. 
Sample by mail, 10c. G. A. Barbisch, 

R. 1, La Crescent, Minn. 


WANTED—Car load or less lots White and 
buckwheat comb State quantity, grading, 
sections size and lowest price 


Hoffman & Hauck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 














1917 


R SALE—Raspberry, basswood, No. 1 white 
comb, $8 per case; fancy, $3.25; extra fancy, 
-0, 24 Dan. sections to case; extracted, 120- 

d cases, 15¢ per pound. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 





NTED—Comb, extracted honey, and bees- 
1X. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
GAT 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





\\ ANTER—Beeswax at all times in any quan- 
tity, for cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 





\V ANTED—To buy, a quantity of dark and 
mber honey for baking purposes. | : 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WANTED—White and light amber extracted 
honey in any quantity. White clover and 

raspberry preferred. I. J. Stringham, 
105 Park Place, N. Y. 





(COMB HONEY our specialty. Highest mar- 
ket prices obtained. Consignments of ex- 

tracted honey also solicited. 
Albert Hurt & Co., New Orleans, La. 





WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a 
pound for wax rendered. 
The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HONEY WANTED—We are in the market 
for white and light amber grades of honey, 
also off grades which are suitable for baking. 
If you have such honey to offer, please send 
us sample, state the quantity you have, how 

packed and your lowest price for ‘same. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 


SUPPLIES 








FILMS DEVELOPED—10c prints, 5c each, 
cash. E. O. Waltz, Medina, Ohio. 





PICK UP some easy money gathering butter- 
flies, insects. I buy 750 kinds. Some $1-$7. 
Intensely interesting. 2-c stamp brings pros- 
pectus. Get posted. Sinclair, 
Box 244, D., 41, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A Neat 
Appearance 


makes many sales. A large amount of first sales today are made on 
the appearance of the object desired. The public wants something 
attractive. In attaining this appearance for your product, the con- 
tainer you use and its labels are of prime importance. Our booklet of 








HONEY LABELS 




















contains many distinctive designs. Appropriate ones used on your 
product should bring you more sales than cheaper and unattractive 
ones. Your second and repeat sales, of course, will be based on the 
quality of your product. 


Write today for our book of honey labels specially designed to 
fit the uses of the beekeeper who intends to increase his local sales 
of honey, both in tin and in glass. 


IT IS FREE. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 














SIBERIAN FUR FARM, Hamilton, Canada, 

breeds foxes, marten, mink, ermine, skunks 
and black Siberian hares. Information and 
price list free. Write address plainly. 





FOR SALE—Best quality foundation. 
J Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 

foundation. Write for satalog. 
A. E, Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 





BEEKEEPER, let us send our catalog of hives, 


smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They are 
nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 
4Atf Paris, Tex. 





HONEY LABELS 





HONEY LABELS—We have just issued a 
new and up-to-date catalog of honey labels 
and stationery. Write for your copy. Neat la- 
bels and quick delivery guaranteed. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 





IfONEY LABEL CATALOGUE, with letter- 
heads, cards, rubber stampps, pad stamps; 
money saved. Acme Printing Co., 
Medina, Ohio. 
SEND TODAY for samples of latest Honey 
Labels. Not only the most attractive, but 
so lowest in price. Cat. free. 
Liberty Pub. Co., 
Station D, Box 4-H, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED 











WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or slum- 
gum to render into beeswax by our high 

‘eam pressure wax presses. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Iu. 





WANTED—To hear from parties having foun- 
dation mills to sell, either new or needing 
ight repairs. 


J. J. Angus, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





















Everybody knows Campbell, the father of dry farming. Everybody knows that 
he started this great movement for Scientific Farming that is changing the desert 
into a garden. But everybody does not know that there is a great school, the 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CULTURE 


where the Campbell System of Scientific Soil Tillage and Crop Growing are taught 
by mail, where a thorough knowledge of Scientific Agriculture can be secured with- 
out leaving home, at a very small expense. If you area farmer or expect to bea 
farmer, send for the Campbell literature, Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the Camp- 
bell manuals, and a catalog of the Campbell Correspondence School. Sample copy 
and catalog free. Address, 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
325 Broadway - : Billings, Montana 











The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST 
AND BEEKEEPER 


The only bee publication in Canada 


It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and has incor- 
porated with it the former Canadian Bee Journal. 
Beekeeping and Horticulture inits various branches are effectively combined 
to form a live, attractive, and practical monthly magazine. 
Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subscription price postpaid. 
Canada, $1.00 a year. United States, $1.25 a year. Foreign, $1.50 a year 
Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing 


7 
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Crop Reports and Market Conditions 


N a majority of communities, the bulk of the crop is 

I now either harvested or else on the hives, so that it is 

possible to give a summary of the proportion of a 
crop which we can count on for the 1917-18 markets. 

Reports from the New England States indicate that the 
crop is about as large as last season, though a little later. 
The honey, mostly white clover, is of good body and fla- 
vor and should command best prices. 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania report the 
crop as very short. Most localities indicate only about 
20% of last year, while in a few the estimate is from 30 
to 50% of what it was a year ago. 

In the Carolinas, the reverse is true, agent 
reporting 275% of last year’s crop. We must remember 
that the crop there was a failure in 1916, so that the large 
increase can be attributed partly to this and partly to the 
pushing of beekeeping there by both the State and the 
Government Departments. As nearly all Carolina honey 
is consumed at home, the crop will have little effect on 
the general markets. 

Florida and Georgia have considerable more honey than 
in 1916, probably 20% more, at least. In Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and other Southern States, however, 
there is only about 50% of normal and only fair prospects 
for the balance of the season. 

Texas has probably the worst failure in its 
Practically all the big honey-producing area reports little 
or no honey. Many reports are that bees are starving, 
while only a few report from 10 to 20% of a crop. The 
one exception is Western Texas, where there seems to be 
from 50 to 80% of a crop. 

Through the Middle West also, as a rule, white clover 
was a failure. No one outside of Michigan and Wisconsin 
reports anywhere near a full crop. Some of the average 
figures are as follows: Ohio, 30%; Illinois, Indiana and 
Missouri, 10 to 25%; Iowa, 20%; Kansas and Nebraska, 
20% ; Minnesota, 50%. 

Many Wisconsin reporters give an average about up to 
last year. Many more give about 60% of 1916. 

Michigan has probably not fared quite as well as Wis- 
consin, but may have better than half a crop. 

Colorado, which earlier promised to have very much 
more honey than last year, now reports from many lo- 
calities that the crop will be much shorter than last sea- 


one county 


history. 


son. Some few reporters expect 25% more than last year, 
Taken as a whole, it is very doubtful if there will be more 
honey than in 1916, the average being probably 90% of 
iast year. 

One reporter from Montana says only 60% of last ycar 
but most others expect about 25% more honey than was 
gotten in 1916. Idaho, like Colorado, had good prospects 
early, but indications are now that this State will do well 
to get 60 to 75% of what they are used to. New Mexico 
and Arizona are about up to normal. 

In California the crop has been about 60 to 75% of nor- 
mal in the large honey-producing sections. Some have 
reported less than this, and a very few, more. 

Taken the country over, it is very doubtful if there will 
be half as much honey as was harvested last season, and 
undoubtedly not more than 60%, while it may run as low 
as 40% of 1916. 

Honey Offers and Prices 

Big honey buyers are being forced to offer higher prices 
to get what honey they want. Blanket offers now tend 
to the minimum of 10 cents for almost any kind of ex- 
tracted honey, while one of the largest buyers is offering 
12 and 12% cents for white honey in Michigan. One large 
producer in California reports the sale of some 24 tons at 
13 cents for the white and 10% cents for amber f. o. b. 
his shipping point. 

New York producers are being offered around 10 cents 
for best white extracted, which is way below what they 
can get if they seek the right markets. 

It is true that a large proportion of the honey for this 
year has been contracted for ahead of time and at much 
lower prices. It is also true that the general markets are 
much short of their usual supply. This is due to a com- 
bination of causes: short crop, heavy buying of bottlers 
for home trade, and heavy foreign purchases. 

One association in the west has been holding the crop 
of its members for 13 cents f. o. b. shipping point. An- 
other and larger one is asking 15 cents for white ex- 
tracted. Indications are that they will realize this. 

It is hard to determine just where the prices will go, but 
with the short crop and the mad scramble among buyers 
to get hold of the honey as fast as it comes from the 
hives, honey prices should easily reach a level of 15 cents 
for white extracted. 

The local beekeeper who wants to buy outside honey to 
supply his regular trade will have to figure on putting 
his prices so that he can afford to pay at least 15 cents 
for his honey, and he may have to pay even more than 
this before the winter is over. 


Comb honey, naturally, will be higher in price than at 
any time in the last few years. Many sales have already 


been reported at $4.00 a case, and the likelihood is that 
this will be exceeded. 











offered. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


New York, August 17.—As to comb honey, 
nothing definite can be said at this date. From 
reports we have been receiving, it appears that 
a fair crop has been produced in York State, 
but no prices have been established that we 
know of, and therefore, cannot make any quo- 
tations until the next issue. The same applies 
to extracted honey, and no prices seem to be 
established. Southern honey seems to be pret- 
ty well cleaned up, and shipments now are 
mostly in small lots, many grades selling at 
from 10c to lle per pound. The second qual- 
ity, suh as light amber, is selling at around 
8c to 9c, while very dark foney of rank flavor 
is not selling for more than 6c to 7c. 

Beeswax is declining rapidly, and at present 
is not selling for more than 38c to 40c for 
choice yellow stock; darker for less. 

Hitpretu & SEGELKEN. 





Cuicaco, August 17.—Several small consign- 
emnts of honey are appearing on the market. 

The price of white comb that grades from 
No. 1 to fancy is 20c per lb. No ambers so far 


Extracted white of good flavor and 
body brings 14c per pound in the 60-lb. cans. 
Barrels bring about 1c per Ib. less. 
Beeswax is ranging from 35c to 38c per lb. 
R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Cuicaco, August 16.—In regard to the 
honey market, it is just opening up. We had 
about 100 cases of small lots, just in, which 
sold from 18 to 20c per pound, and the market 
is quotable at these prices. In extract honey 
the market is from 14 to 14%c. Beeswax 
from 35 to 87 c for the best grades. We look 
for high prices to prevail on honey the entire 
season. We sold about 8 carloads last year 
and expect to handle 10 cars this year. 

Coyne Brotuers. 


San Antonio, August 15.—Very little honey 
is in the Texas markets. The only .carload 
offerings this year were from the alfalfa belt 
in the extreme western portion of the State. 
Prices in local lots have ranged (wholesale) 
from 10 to 12c for extracted. Very little or 
no bulk comb has been offered. Cotton surplus 
will not appear until September and prospects 
are not very flattering for. more than 60% of 
a normal crop. 


Beeswax prices are 30c and 32c trade basis, 
with very little offered and a feeling of stiff- 
ness in anticipation of higher prices. 

SouTHWESTERN BEE Company. 


KANSAS City, August 15—The honey mar- 
ket is improving. 24-section comb honey is 
selling at from $4.25 to $4.50, according to the 
quality. 

There is very little extracted on the market, 
and trade is holding for 15c per pound for 
clear and 14c for amber. 

There is a good demand for beeswax at 40c 
per pound. 

C. C. CLremons Propuce Co. 


Denver, August 17.—We are at present sell- 
ing new “honey to retailers at the following 
prices: No. 1 white comb honey, per case of 
24 sections, $4.50; No. 2, at $4.00. 
on white, according to quantity, 16 to 
Cc. 

We are buying beeswax at all times and are 
at present paying 34c cash and 36c in trade 
for clean yellow wax delivered here. 

Tue Coro. Honey Propucers Ass’Nn. 
F. Rauchfuss, Mgr. 
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FRICTION TOP CANS and PAILS 








@ We can now furnish Friction Top Cans and Pails at the following 
prices, f. o. b. Chicago; Keokuk, [owa; or Hamilton, Illinois --- 


2-lb- Cans in crates of 612, per crate 0. $26.75 
2'-lb. Cans in crates of 450, per crate ........ 22.50 
2'-lb. Cans in cases of 12, per case. _ 1.40 
5-lb. Pails in crates of 200, per crate 0... 16.00 
5-lb. Pails in crates of 100, per crate 0000 un... 8.25 
5-lb. Pails in cases of 12, per case. 0... + 1.20 
10-lb. Pails in crates of 100, per crate 0 .... 12.50 
10-lb. Pails in cases of 6, per case 95 


@. The above prices are low, considering the present prices of tin plate. 
Send in your orders at once. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, IIl. 











Your Perplexing Question 


What was it this year? Did your bees swarm too much? Has your honey soured? Are your drones black, 
and why? Are you troubled with foulbrood? Wouldn’t the bees work in the supers? Do you want to raise 
queens for your own use? 


A SINGLE ANSWER 


May save you many pounds of honey, many wrong steps. It would be worth dollars to you. Yet here you 
have a thousand of these questions answered in that latest of bee books 


““A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Questions”’ 
By DR. C. C. MILLER 


i r THOUSAND ANSWERS ’ i 
Experience is a Good Teacher—That’s why a ae A oe risen Dr. wig ek holds = 
this book should be at your hand. Dr. es ae a a a 
s “ Ri tion in an apiary of seventy colonies or 
Miller has had sixty years of experi- ’ 
. é ; more. In 1913 his average from 72 colo- 
ence with bees. His problems were ‘ i , 
ripe ; nies was 266 sections per colony. His 
similar to yours and he has overcome : . 
sie best colony gave him 402 finished sec- 
. tions. 





The “Thousand Answers” book contains 280 pages. It is cloth bound and printed on good paper. Its 
thousand answers were culled ftom over 10,000 as answered in the American Bee Journal.by Dr. Miller 
in the last 22 years. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Sold with the American Bee Journal, one year (new or renewal) for $1.75 
Canadian Postage 15c extra. Foreign Postage 25c extra. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :: HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Q-U-E-E-N-S Hardy, Long Lived & Disease Resisting ()-U-E-E-N-S 


20 Years of Select Breeding Gives Us Queens of Highest Quality | 
Queens for Honey Production—Queens of Unusual Vitality 


“ There are few queens their equal and none better” 


What Bees Do Headed By Our Queens 


‘*One swarm made 18s sections of honey and another 296 sections. I am well pleased."-—MELVIN WysoONG, Kimmell, Ind. 

“Your bees averaged 150 pounds of surplus honey each. I find them not only hustlers but gentle."—FRED H.MAy,Meredosia, Ill. 

“‘T have tried queens from several different places and like yours best of all.""—C. O. BOARD. Alabama, N. Y. 

“We are only one mile from Lake Erie and exposed to high cold winds; in fact, this is the windiest place along the great lakes. 
| Your bees were able to stand the winter with only an insignificant loss, and we would have noothers. As for honey they averaged 
| 175 aay ew of extracted surplus, did not swarm, and gave an artificial increase of 39 percent, which is as fine a record as can be had 
| in this locality, especially when the work is done entirely by amateurs.” Name furnished on request. North East, Pa. 

Price List of Golden and 3-Banded Italian Queens 


nnn cana cuuiccucasamnbbetssnskebarnsese soc each $45 per 100 | Tested .......cccccccccece SAE ee ree es .$1.00 each, $ 90 per 100 
SOISSE UMPORIOS, « ccccccscrcceccccceccoceecccess 6sc “ Soper roo NE ictsccasadeanscctenciconbannenh I 25 IIo per 100 


We guarantee safe arrival of all Queens—that they are very resistant to European Foulbrood, and, in fact, will give com- | 
plete satisfaction. Wings clipped free of charge. Our capacity is 1500 Queens monthly 


M.C. BERRY & COMPANY, Hayneville, Alabama, U.S.A. 





























The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of 
Honey—The Best Hive for any Climate 


Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either. Cypress, 
White Pine or Redwood. All Brood and Extracting 
Frames made. from White Pine 


VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance for swarm- “= 
THE MASSIE HIVE ing. and giving renewed energy to the bees. It is alsoequipped ~ 
with a feeder without extra cost. 
For Comb or Extracted Homey = Fifty years in the bee-supply business has shown us that the 
Massie is the very best hive, and testimonials to this effect 
are received daily from those who are using this hive. 


Why Not Give Us a Trial Order? _ Satisfaction Fully Guaranteed 


We are also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies If i i 
: - : : : you are in the market for supplie 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We will mail our large illustrated catalog and special price list to any one upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY, 110 Sd St. Council Bluffs, lowg 




















QUEENS of MOORE'S 


EN LIS T__ || stares 


That fill the supers quick 


‘ With honey nice and thick. 
In the growing army of honey-producers who are rhey have won a world-wide, repu- 
poco he elgee og gathering, hardiness. 

. + . gen ° . 
preparing to do their bit for Uncle Sam and the ANE PC, 
? : ; Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11 00 
Allies, by endeavoring to secure a bigger crop of wae 
J. P. MOORE 


honey than ever before. Queen-breeder Rt. 1, Morgan Ky. 











Prospects are bright for a bumper yield. Are 
you ready for it? Don’t wait for prices to soar 








Write for Price List and 
Booklet descrip- 
tive of 


HIGH GRADE 


italian Queens 
And Bees by the Pound 
JAY SMITH 
1159 DeWolfe St. 
Vincennes, Ind. 


again, but place your orders now. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


Medina, Ohio 



































— 7, 7. Pen eaten en 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS ;: 
_ BEEKEEPERS :— : 
2 We manufacture millions of sections 
> every year that are as good as the best. 
The cheapest for the quality ; best for 
the price. If you buy them once, you will 
buy again. 





We also manufacture hives, brood- 
frames, section-holders and shipping 
cases. 


Our catalog is free for the asking. 
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KENEXS 











EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 














ECONOMY TO YOURSELF 


ECONOM ECONOMY TO YOUR BEES 


Are two essential points gained by using 


Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 
Because it is the same TASTE, and the same SMELL, 
and the same FIRMNESS, as the COMB the Honey- 
bees make themselves. It is the more acceptable to 
them because it is not like their OWN COMB. 

Remember, Mr. Beekeeper, that to you HONEY IS 
MONEY —then use 
Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 


Work for a full-capacity honey crop 
Send for Samples—All Supplies at Prices you Appreciate 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wisconsin 
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BEE 
ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
9 TIME 

MONEY 


PORTER 








For sale by all dealers. F 
If no dealer, write factory 


R, & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





FREEMAN'S FARMER = "ort Vekima, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 

If you want adescriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 
methods in the Pacific Northwest. _ 

Send One dollar and have the magazine sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on. 


SHIPPING CASES 


For Comb Honey 








We are prepared to make 
prompt shipments. We want 
you on our mailing list. 

Send for our catalogue. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 





ESTABLISHED 1885 


Weare still furnishing bee-hives made 
of white pine lumber; they are well made 
and will last. Our large catalog, giving 
full particulars about all bee supplies is 
free for the asking, Beeswax taken in 
exchange for supplies or cash. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Missouri 





Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens 
and Pound Packages 


Untested queens, 75c each, 6 for $4.25; doz., 
$8.00; select tested, $1.25. 

Package bees, $1.25 per lb. Including un- 
tested queen, $2.00 per Ib. Order early. 

My package is light. Saves you bees and 


express. Prompt shipment; safe arrival and 
perfect satisfaction guaranteed. No disease. 


J. F ARCHDEKIN, 


Bordelonville, Louisiana 
. 
Machinery 


Read what J. I. Parent 


of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter sochaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 1co honey-racks, 
soo frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
. amount of hives, etc., to 
make with this saw, It 
yty will doall you say of it.” 
Catalog & price-list free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 





5 Foot-Power 





















A Wartime 
Appeal 









To American 
Beekeepers 


HE PRESENT CRISIS INTO WHICH OUR COUNTRY HAS BEEN FORCED IS A SUPREME 
TEST OF THE USEFULNESS OF YOUR INDUSTRY AND IS THE GREATEST OPPORTU- 
NITY BEEKEEPING HAS EVER HAD TO SHOW ITS VALUE TO THE NATION. THE ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION OF THREE HUNDRED MILLION POUNDS OF HONEY MUST BE INCREASED 
AT ONCE BY AT LEAST ONE HUNDRED MILLION POUNDS TO FILL THE DEMAND AND TO 
FIVE TIMES AS MUCH AS SOON AS FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE. 


Every pound of honey produced will release 
its equivalent of butter or sugar for other pur- 
poses of food. 


On account of the prospective shortage of 
sugar a large production of honey is imperative. 


Push your production to the utmost, giving 
preference in times such as this to extracted 
honey, because in that way the total honey sup- 
ply may be more greatly increased. Remember 
that two comb honey supers may easily be con- 
verted into a deep extracting super or a hive 


body. 


Affiliate with your state beekeepers’ associa- 
tion and with your local beekeepers’ association 
if you have one. Field meetings should be en- 
couraged early in summer to give practical infor- 
mation on manipulation, etc. 


Order your bee supplies early and order 
standard goods in order to save time and enable 
manufacturing plants to accomplish the most in 
the shortest possible time. 


Be sure that you are provided with a liberal 






quantity of containers at the outset in order that 
the present seeming shortage in tin and glass- 
ware may not prevent the sale of your honey 
when it is ready for market. 


Sell all or as much of your honey as possible 
It will bring greater 
profit to yourself commensurate with the cost of 


on your home market. 


production and retail handling. It will help re- 
lieve freight congestion and will offer oppor- 
tunity for the beekeeper who cannot sell at home 
to get a living price for his product. At present 
over ninety per cent of the honey crop is sold on 
the home market. 


If you sell honey at wholesale, do not sell un- 
til you have full information concerning the needs 
of wholesale markets. Such information is fur- 
nished by the Office of Markets of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, D. C.,to the 
bee journals and to individual beekeepers. The 
beekeeper will readily see the folly of dumping 
his honey without knowledge of the markets, as 
this demoralizes the market, with profit only to 
the speculator. 


EMEMBER, IN HARMONY WITH THE GENERAL CALL MADE BY THE PRESIDENT, ALL 


BEEKEEPERS NOW OWE IT TO THE NATION, IN ORPFR THAT BEEKEEPING MAY 
FULFILL ITS HIGHEST OBLIGATION, TO REDOUBLE THEIR EFFORTS TO INCREASE THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEEKEEPING AS AN AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY WHICH CONSERVES A 
VALUABLE NATIONAL RESOURCE AND WHICH PRODUCES A NON-PERISHABLE, CONCEN- 
TRATED, WHOLESOME FOOD WHICH PLAYS A VERY IMPORTANT PART IN THE ENDUR.- 


ANCE OF ANY NATION. 


{ TH1s Space Donatep by G. B. Lewis Co. AnD Dapant & Sons ] 
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